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Layton, Mallalieu to 
Speak to Nation On 
Fire Prevention Day 


Will Talk Over Coast - to - Coast 
Hook-Up of NBC on Afternoon 
of October 9 


BIG FAIR DEMONSTRATION 


New York City Fire Dep’t on Same 
Day Will Show Public Effi- 


ciency of Personnel 


President Frank D. Layton of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters and 
General Manager W. E. Mallalieu are 
to speak over the radio on a ccast-to- 
coast hookup on Fire Preventior Day. 
October 9, from 6:15 to 6:30 p.m, Their 
remarks will be broadcast from Station 
WIZ of New York City over the Blue 
network of the National Broadcasting 
Co. This will be a National Board pro 
vram in the cause of fire prevention and 
will be preceded by a spectacular dem 
onstration of modern fire apparatus of 
the New York Fire Department in front 
of the New York City Building at the 
World’s Fair. ‘The latter program will 
be described over the radio by Station 
WOR and Fire Chief and Commission- 
er J. J. MeElligott will speak on that 
program, which goes over the air from 
5:30 to 6 o'clock. 

Martin Mathews, national vice-presi- 
dent of the U. S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce and president of the N. 
State body, will also be on the WJZ 
program, 

Insurance Men to See Demonstration 

Kire Prevention Week extends from 
October & to 14, and October 9, the 
actual anniversary of the Chicago con 
flagration, is designated as Fire Pre 
vention Day. The National Board has 
arranged its program in cooperation with 
the World’s Fair demonstration in order 
that the story of fire prevention may 
reach the largest possible number of 
people. It is expected that many fire in- 
urance men will witness the demonstra 
tion at the Fair, which will be similar 
to the thrilling exhibit witnessed by 
thousands of people some months ago 
at Madison Square Garden. 

In addition to the modern apparatus 
to be seen, some pieces with high aerial 
ladders, it is hoped to have more than 
a dozen pieces of old New York Depart- 
ment apparatus on hand to be inspected. 
lor those unable to see the demonstra- 
tion, David Driscoll, in charge of spe- 
cial features for Station WOR, will pro- 
vide an effective word picture over the 


\Ir. Layton, who was elected presi- 
dent of the National Board at the an- 
nual meeting last May, is president also 
of the National Fire of Hartford. 
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Are you aware that only 25% of industrial concerns carry Business 
Interruption Insurance? Many of the remaining 75% would carry 
it if you explain it to them thoroughly. A call to our nearest field 
man will receive prompt attention. He will be pleased to assist you 
in soliciting this important and improved coverage. 
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PICKED UP THE THREAD 


Were you ever in this situation? Well along in your 
sales talk, when in comes a friend. The friend is a gentle- 
man, and says to your prospect, “Jim, I see you’re busy. 
Vill drop in later.” “No, hold on, hold on, George, we'll 
be through here in a minute.” And George sits down. Did 
you give the friend the right of way by withdrawing, or 
did you pick up the thread and go on? 

A brand-new man in one of our Agencies, having his 
first such experience, picked up the thread. He thus 
describes the result: 

At first [ was very much disturbed at the inopportune time for 
But then I figured, “Why 


So, as soon as I had 


my prospect’s friend to drop in for a visit. 
not just another prospect, and why not now?” 
finished with my original prospect, his friend received my direet 
attention. As he had heard much of the conversation, and as his 
friend had acted favorably, the result was another application, and, 


incidentally, cash settlement for an annual premium. 

A single sales talk sold two prospects, with a finishing 
“close” for the friend. Withdrawal, the Agent saying that 
he would call again, would probably have lost both sales. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 

















No Unanimity Among 
Companies On War 
Risk Provisions 


Equitable and Mutual, N. Y., Now 
Exclude War Service Outside 
U. S. by Foreign Born 


WATCHING UNDERWRITING 








Study Marginal Occupations; 
Changing Situations in Europe 
Receive Daily Attention 


Actuaries of American life insurance 
companies have been studying the war 
trends practically from day to day with 
a view of appraising the 
hazard to which 


degree of 
their companies are 
being, or will be, exposed by the chang- 
ing situations in the present European 
war. There is no unanimity in the ac- 
tion so far taken, different companies 
approaching the underwriting and risk 
problems from their own angles. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Socicty 
has just adopted war risk clauses, the 
chief purposes of which are to limit the 
company’s liability in case of foreign 
war service and apply to the foreign- 
born in this country who seek new life 
insurance. 

As Vice-President and Actuary Ray D. 
Murphy of the Equitable Society ex- 
plains, this foreign born group would 
constitute a very small portion of the 
applicants for new insurance. This ac 
tion is along the line adopted by the 
Mutual Life of New York. The com- 
pany actuarics are aware that if Italy 
should become a belligerent there is the 
possibility of a substantial number of the 
large Italian-born Americans seeing wat 
service abroad. 

Watch Underwriting 

Another phase of the war risk con 
ditions that is being watched by the 
actuaries is the underwriting policy of 
their companies as to occupations like- 
ly to become involved in actual warfare. 
Also the amount of insurance applied- 
for by persons in such marginal occupa- 
tions is being scrutinized. So far no 
company has put restrictions on enter- 
ing the services of the United States 
Army and Navy on American soil. 

Still another matter that is being 
weighed by the actuaries but doesn’t at 
this stage call for any action is the ex- 
posure of civilians to air raids. The 
developments along this line in Europe 
will be followed closely on this side 

The two war clauses adopted by th 
Equitable Society follow: 


“Death under any of the following circu 
stances is a risk not assumed by tl Society 
under this policy: (a) death of the insured witl 
in five years from the date of issue of this 


policy from any cause while in the service out 
side the continental United States, of any mili 
tary, naval or air force other than of the 
United States, (b) death of the insured withir 
two years from the date of issue of this policy 
as a result, directly or indirectly, of war, while 
the insured is outside the continental Unite 

States and is not in the service of any military, 
naval or air force. 

“In such an event the Society’s liability shall 
be limited to the payment to the person en 
titled to receive the first payment on account of 
the proceeds of h’'s policy of a single sum 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Two Golden Jubilees 


“The Contribution American Life Insurance 


A 


One Theme: 


Has Made to American Life” 


On September 9th, 1889, 50 years ago, a young man named Carl 
Heye joined The Guardian as a clerk in its Actuarial Department. 


During the years which followed, he occupied increasingly 
important posts in the Company’s management until, on January Ist, 
1921, he became President—the 4th man to hold that office in the 
79 years during which The Guardian has been in existence. 


Through his personal leadership and his record of achievement, 
President Heye has been a constant source of inspiration to all who 
have worked with him. 


September, 1889, also witnessed the inception of a new organ- 
ization, The National Association of Life Underwriters, which, 
over the years, was destined to make an outstanding contribution to 
the development of American Life Insurance through the Life 
Insurance Agent. This month, The National Association holds its 
50th Anniversary Convention, to which The Guardian is sending, 
as its guests, the eight Agents who qualified for attendance through 
their sales leadership. 


Thus, we celebrate two Golden Jubilees—President Heye’s and 
The National Association’s. Both, in their spheres, have played 
important parts in “The Contribution American Life Insurance 
Has Made to American Life.” 


THE 
GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CITY 


MUTUAL COMPANY ¢* ESTABLISHED 
GUARDIAN OF 


1860 


AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 79 YEARS 
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Research Bureau Alumni M 


Attracts Many 


The first meeting of its kind ever held 
was staged here Monday by the East 
ern alumni of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau school of agency man 
agement. John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
manager of the Bureau, speaking at the 
close of the afternoon conference, svid: 
“This type of meeting has tremendous 
potentialities. The Bureau tries to give 
an analysis of the problem in order to 
eet the managers to think about the 
problem. In being able to come back 
to a meeting of this kind, we can con 
tinue the type of thinking and research 
we try to do during the two weeks of 
the management school. The case sys- 
tem is the finest method of teach‘n«. 
We cannot expect to toss out a problem 
and get the answer to it, but we can al! 
profit by some constructive thinking 
about it.” The meeting developed som 
constructive ideas on the problem of 
motivating agents to greater efficiency. 

While the management conference 
conducted by the alumni does not come 
under the activities of the Sales Re 
search Bureau, the session was patterned 
after those of the Bureau schools. Mon- 
day’s seminar was the first of a series 
which was planned when the alumni or- 
ganized here last Spring. First  presi- 
dent of the organization is William H 
sender, Jr., general agent, National L'fe 
of Vermont, who presided at the lunch- 
eon and introduced the chairman of the 
conference, Vincent Talbot, general 
agent, Northwestern Mutual, Newark. 
The committee included besides Mr. 
Bender and Mr. Talbot, William M. 
Carroll, Jr., general agent, Berkshire, 
vice-president of the association; John 
\. McNulty, manager, Prudential, secre- 
tary; Frank H. Devitt, manager, Equita- 
ble Society, and Francis Low, Home Lift 
of New York, who are members of the 
executive committee. They are all in 
New York City. 

The luncheon and meeting attracted 
many general agents and managers from 
out of town and some home office men. 
\mong them were these: 

Group From Outside New York 

Robert P. Baird, Aetna Life, Albany; 
Kenneth Wade, Ohio National Life, Lan- 
caster; John H. Hartzell, Provident Mu- 
tual, Reading; George F. B. Smith, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Hartford; Lowell M. 
Davis, Provident Mutual, Hartford; 
George J. Richards, Monarch Life, Hart- 
ford; Lewis B. Hendershot, manager of 
agencies, Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Herbert S. Payntar, home office, 
Columbia National, Boston; Robert C. 
Mix, State Mutual, New Haven; Wil- 
liam M. Rothaermel, vice-president, and 
H. D. Shaw, agency department, Con- 
tinental American, Wilmington. 

The largest group of out-of-towners 
came from Philadelphia. They were W. 
J. Gilmartin, Prudential; C. K. DuMars, 
Bankers Life Co.; Ralph Tipping, Prov- 
ident Mutual; E. A. Farrington, Provi- 
dent Mutual; Millard R. Orr, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; M. Roos Wallis, Equitable 
of Iowa; H. H. Holt, Aetna Life; L. A 
Hauslein, Provident Mutual; David 
Lauer, Standard Life; K. E. Kasche, 
Aetna Life, and Martin W. Lammers, 
Continental American. 

From Newark came Robert E. Wil- 
kins, agency department, Prudential 


home office; Alvin R. Metcalfe, North- 
western National; Frank M. Minninger, 
Jr., Connecticut General; Herbert Mar 
shall, Jr., Berkshire, and Vincent Tal- 
bot, Northwestern Mutual. 

This group 


together with general 


SOME OF THOSE AT RESEARCH BUREAU ALUMNI MEETING 
Top row, the head table, left to right: 





TOM Ou 





SP Es: 


IN N. Y. C. 
Vincent Talbot, Northwestern Mutual, 


chairman; John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager, Sales Research Bureau; William 
H. Bender, Jr, National Life of Vermont, president; B. N. Woodson, Bureau staff ; 
Lewis W. S. Chapman, Bureau staff; John A. McNulty, Prudential, secretary. 


Second row, I. to r.: 


Harris L. Wofford, Prudential, New York; Robert E. 


Wilkins, assistant supervisor Ordinary agencies, Prudential; Frank M. Minninger, 
Jr., Connecticut General, Newark; Channing Davis, Canada Life, New York; M. 
Roos Wallis, Equitable Life of lowa, Philadelphia. 


Third row, |. to r.: 
Halstead, supervisor of agencies; 


Max Hancel, Continental American, New York; Ralph E. 
William M. Rothaermel, vice-president, and 


H. D. Shaw, agency department, Continental American; Sam Zeigen, Union Cen- 
tral, New York, and Murray April, Continental American, New York. 


Fourth row, I. to r.: 


Lewis B. Hendershot, manager of agencies, Berkshire 


Life; S. Samuel Wolfson, New York; Herbert Marshall, Jr., Newark, and William 
C. Smerling, New York, all of the Berkshire Life. 





agents and managers from New York 
City and Brooklyn made a total attend- 
ance of close to 100. Representatives 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau from Hartford included Mr. Hol- 
combe, B. N. Woodson, Lewis W. S. 
Chapman, Newt Hawley and Robert B. 
Proctor. The appointment of Mr. Proc- 
tor to the Bureau staff was announced 
at the meeting. He has been with the 
Osborne Bethea agency, Penn Mutual, 
New York City. 
Track Laid by B. N. Woodson 

Mr. Talbot as chairman presented the 
theme of the meeting which centered 
around the responsibility of management 
toward the problem of increasing the 
agent's efficiency ratio. He said: “As- 


suming of course that that is the prob- 
lem, let us discuss what you as mana- 
gers have done and are doing to build 
and sustain the agent’s morale. As the 
agent is the fundamental of the busi- 
ness, the fundamental of the agent is 
his morale. Determine for yourself if 
that is not the problem in your organi- 
zation. Is poor business the result of 
low morale, or is low morale the result 


of poor business ?” 


B. N. Woodson of the Bureau laid th: 
track on which the discussion was di- 
rected. The most important factor in 
agency management, he pointed out, is 
the success of the agency’s present or- 
ganization. He said: “Much progress is 
made toward the solution of almost 





eeting 


of Lown 


every managerial problem when _ the 
present agent is successful, when hx 
performs in due proportion to his abili 
ties.’ Mr. Woodson’s remarks follow 
in large part: 

Causes of Unsatisfactory Performance 

Does low efficiency index result from 
inherent lack of ab‘lity or aptitude ? 

For many who fail, the cause may be 
reasonably ascribed to lack of fitness 
for the job. But what shall we say of 
others who fail? And what shall we say 
of those who don’t fail out of the busi- 
ness, but who do fail to succeed as we 
feel they can and should? It is usually 
agreed that the average present agent 
is performing at a level far below his 
capacity—perhaps at 20%, or 30%, or 
50%. Improving this “efficiency index” 
is one of the great responsibilities of 
inanagement, 

Every man has his “ceiling,” or maxi- 
mum; the job of management is not s 
much to lift the ceiling as it is to improve 
the performance ratio. We may con- 
clude that the average agent is not lim- 
ited by lack of native ability but by fail- 
ure to organize and employ that ability 
which he has. 

The First Step Toward Improvement 

— Diagnosis 

We are now concerned not with those 
things, more or less fixed, which limit 
the agent’s capacity, but with those which 
prevent him from performing in du 
proportion to his capacity. 

What are some of the things which 
tend to reduce the performance ratio? 
Here are a few common failings: No 
time control plan; unsatisfactory rati 
of new calls to old; enthusiasm lacking ; 
not enough centers of influence, etc., etc 

This list could be extended almost in 
definitely, but we can reduce these lim 
itations and the others to four. Why 
use time control? Not as an end, but 
as a means—to see more people. Why 
regular hours? To see more people 
Many of the limitations we have named 
can be reduced to: doesn’t see enoug! 
people—or, doesn’t work at the job. Let 
us call it insufficient exposure. 

Insufficient Exposure 

Why not enough new calls? What 
difference if he has not enough centers ? 
Why can none of his “prospects” buy ? 
Why does he overwork the same old 
prospects ? 

Because he hasn’t enough real pros- 
pects, sufficient in number and sufficient 
in buying power, the average agent fails 
to perform in proper proportion to his 
abilities. Let us call it inadequate pros- 
pects. 

Inadequate Prospects 

Prospects may be inadequate as_ to 
number, or buying power, or both. But 
even with a sufficient number of calls 
and interviews, and an ample supply of 
prospects, the efficiency index may be 
low. 

Why does he fail to close? What 
difference whether he has knowledge of 
needs, and of life insurance? Why may 
he work hard, on good prospects, and 
fail to gain interviews? Why does he 
need enthusiasm ? 

Because he does not tell his story as 
effectively as might be, which (including 
in the “presentation,” of course, the ap- 
proach and the close as well as the bod) 
of the story) we may call ineffective 
presentation. 

“Mechanical” Causes—Plus Attitude 

Here, then, are the possible “mechani 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Aetna Life Leaders Meet 


in Eastern Regional 


The Aetna Life’s eleventh annual re 
gional conference of Eastern and South- 
ern leaders was held at the New Ocean 
House, Swampscott, this week. Among 
the veterans who have qualified since 
the corps was started are W. W. Luman 
and W. H. Waddington, New York; H. 
(;. Feldman and J. B. Sullivan, Pitts 


Fisher, IF’. N. Stricklin and 
Washington; H. G 


avent, and R _* 


bureh: H. C. 
H. B. MeGuire, 
Kobbins, the blind 


Urich, both of Philadelphia; J. T. Me 
Cance and E. L. McCutcheon, Hartford, 
and E. G. Schmitt, New Haven. Among 
those admitted to the ranks of the Re- 
eionnaire Veterans in 1939 are Charles 
P. Rovee, New York, and Louis O. 
deRonge, Hartford. 

Robert R. Urich of Philadelphia was 


opening session of the 
ieteodnced » ce 


chairman of the 
Regionnaires. He ; 
Whatley, vice-president in charge of 
production, who discussed in brief the 
history of the Regionnaires, and paid a 
tribute to their achievements 
President Brainard’s Talk 

President Morgan B. Brainard spoke 

at the opening and 1 


session discussed 
various problems which confront the in- 


surance fraternity today. It was one of 
his informal talks. He said the range 
of subjects which could be discussed was 
so wide that there was only time to 
sketch them briefly. 


During the course of his remarks Mr. 
Brainard spoke highly of Vice-President 
Whatley. He discussed his loyalty as 
well as his efficiency. 

The War 

Talking of the European war Mr. 
Brainard contrasted the present situa- 
tion with that after the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in 1914. At that time there was 
some divergence of opinion as to what 
America’s attitude should be. He thought 
at the present time there was no dis- 
senting voice. 

“I desire only to 
opinion, however,” he said. “I am quite 
certain that we should not interfere in 
what seems to be a European war.” He 
said that he would not make a secret 
of his own sympathies, and they were 
for England and France. 

He expressed satisfaction with the 
fact that the Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies owns no foreign securities of any 
kind with the exception of a splendid 
and substantial number of Canadian se- 
curities. He thought that the situation 
might have a different aspect if the for 

gn countries had paid their war debts 
re ~ this nation. That might have result 
ed in new commitments in foreign bonds, 
and to a large amount, being made 
He thought the judgment of the Stat 
Insurance Departments, especially the 
New York State Department, in oppos 
ing investment in securities of nations 
on the other side of the ocean was a 
wise one. 

Tells of New Building in Fulton Street, 
New York 

Mr. Brainard told _ the 
about the new building being erected 
in Fulton and William Streets, New 
York City, by the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co., which is to house the down- 
town New York units of the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies. The building would 
be modern in every sense of the word; 
a credit to the insurance district, but 
would be simple and utilitarian. It will 
be second to the home office in size 
and number of people employed. The 
Aetna Life’s lease at 100 William Street, 
where it had been for some decades. 
was expiring in 1940. The new location 

an ideal one. 

Mortality Improvement 
In discussing the business of the 


give my personal 


conference 


Life this year Mr. Brainard said 
there had been an improvement in mor- 
tality which, he said, reflected intelligent 
underwriting, and credit was due Vice 
President William Dallas as well as 
the field organization for the improved 
quality of business put on the books. 
He said that there had been gains in 
the underwriting and surplus accounts 
of Aetna Life companies. There had 
been some favorable changes in the 
government bond investment market. 

He did not care to prophesy as to 
the future. The world has been sudden- 
ly plunged into a war involving numer- 
ous nations, and no one can _ predict 
what the result would be. While it was 
obvious that the war will result in some 
industries becoming more prosperous it 
also must not be lost sight of that fol- 
lowing the termination of a great war 
there comes a reaction and a letdown. 
The position of the field man is to do 
his daily job to the best of his ability 
and to be proud of the fact that they 
were engaged in a business which sells 
promises which are scrupulously kept, 
whether those promises are for a day, 
a year or for decades. Because those 
promises are so faithfully fulfilled the 
agents are in a most fortunate position. 
The public has confidence in the insti- 
tution of insurance and those who serve 
it should do everything they can to war- 
rant the confidence and to do their part 
in increasing it. 

Mr. Brainard’s Personality 

Mr. Brainard’s talk at Swampscott had 
the same effect on his audience as all 
of his talks to field men have. It was 
stimulating. The esteem in which he is 
held by the field force of the Aetna has 
erown greater each year. He is one 


\ctna 





MORGAN B. 


BRAINARD 


most democratic of the top ex- 
ecutives; his personality binds people to 
him closely, and the success of all the 
companies he heads is the real tribute 
to his generalship. 

None of the presidents is any more 
athletic than is Mr. Brainard and he 
can give the youngest agents a real bat- 
tle on the tennis courts. His interests 
are unusually wide and among his warm 
friends are many men in the world of 
literature and the other arts. 


of the 


Quiz on Coverage and Policy Condition 


The Aetna Life’s Eastern and South- 
ern regional convention at Swampscott 
this week wound up its first day’s session 
with an “Information Please” forum, A. 

Hiatt, Jr., of the agency division ask- 
ing the questions and Eugene Reed of the 
\etna Life school registering the answers. 
Both wore mortar board caps. 

Some questions and answers follow: 

QO. What is our maximum premium for 
a Single Premium annuity? 

A. $5,000. 

Q. Under what types of 
can Term insurance be 
A. Overweight only. 


sub-standard 


cases used? 


Q. What is maximuwn monthly contri- 
hution ber $1,000 that may be collected 
from an employe under Wholesale insur- 


ance? 

A. Seventy cents per month per $1,000. 

Q. All annuity contracts written by the 
Aetna Life have a two-year incontestable 
clause. What is the reason for this? 

A. There is a law of New York Stat 
which requires an incontestable clause in 
an annuity contract. 

Q. It has been suggested that a 
effective approach is to ask the 
if he has a “Common Disaster” clause in 
his “policie s. Because he does not know 
what this clause is, he is usually very curi- 
ous and willing to start a conversation. 
IVhat ts general meaning of a “Common 
Disaster” clause? 

A. It is a clause written in the bene- 
ficiary agreement which provides that in 
the event of common accident, the bene- 


very 


pre spect 


ficiary must survive the insured a speci 
fied period of time, such as 10, 15, 30 or 
more days, in order that the beneficiary 
or her estate may be eligible for the 


proceeds. 


Q. In our rate books we quote figures 
for an Educational policy on the basis of 
a Deferred Endowment. Under these con- 
tracts, if the insured dics sometime before 
the educational fund is to be paid, what 
happens to the money during that time? 

A. It is held by the company. 

Q. Mr. Blank ours a 20 Payment Life 
when he is 30. Mr. Jones buys a 15 Pay- 


ment Life at Age 40. Will Mr. Blank 
have a larger cash value under his policy 
at Age 65, or will Mr. Jones? 


A. They will be the same. 

QO. At death of the insured does the 
beneficiary have the right to repay a loan 
under a Family Income policy? 

A. Yes. 

Q. What company has more Group lif 
insurance policies in force than any ioe 
company writing Group Life? 

A. The Aetna. 

QO. IVhat is the 
bro rata premium acceptable: 

1 


minimum short term or 


? 

O. What is company practice when 
more than one date of birth has been 
given by an applicant for life insurance? 

A. The oldest must be used unless and 
until satisfactory proof of a younger age 
can be established. 

Q. What is the difference between in 
heritance taxes and estate taxes? 

The Federal Fstate tax is comput- 
ed upon the entire estate; the state in- 
heritance tax is computed upon the in- 
dividual beneficiary's share of the estate 
One is a tax upon the right to transmit 
property; the other, upon the right to in 
herit property. 

O. What ts meant by an 
tain”? 
A. An annuity which pays for a stipu- 


“annuity cer- 


onference 


Social Security Act 
Sales Aid for Agent 


EXAMPLES BY WM. C. ABBEY 


Adequate Insurance ‘Pregrem Can Be 
Set Up by Wage-Earner of 
Moderate Income 
At the Actna Life convention in 
Swampscott this week William C. Abbey, 
field supervisor, Aetna Life, discussed 
the amended Social Security Act as a 
sales aid to the agent. One po'nt he 
brought out was that it is now more 
possible for a man earning from $1,800 
to $2400 a year to set up an adequate 


insurance program. He gave an exam- 
ple as to how the act will affect the 
insurance business and its selling meth- 
ods. 

Case illustrated was that of a man, 
Age 30, getting $2,000 a year. He has 
two children, ages 3 and 5. The govern- 
ment benefits are these: 


Monthly income first thirteen years $57.05 


Monthly income next two years.. 40.75 
Retirement benefit for hus- 

__ "RPS Saree $42.06 

and for wife. 21.33 
Total retirement be nefit for couple 63.99 


Mr. Abbey said: 

“If his death occurs in 
will receive an income of 
month for thirteen years reducing to 
$40.75 for the next two years. This is 
all. The income stops when the young- 
est child reaches Age 18. The mother 
will then be 45 years old. At 65 she will 
again receive an income amounting to 
$24.45 a month, 

“If both of them live to Age 65 he 
will receive $42.66 a month and _ she 
$21.33—a total retirement income of 
$63.99. 

“IT believe it is safe to say that the 
very minimum income needed until the 
children are self-supporting is one-half 
of the father’s earnings, and certainly 
one-quarter of his earnings is the mini- 
mum income on which a woman could 
get along after the children are self- 
supporting. What then, are the require- 
ments of this man, and his family?” 


1940, his wife 
$57.05 per 


Mr. Abbey gave this proposed program: 
1. Cash for Final Expenses...... $1,000.00 
2. Monthly Income first 13 years — 84.52 
Monthly Income next 2 years 78.22 
3. Monthly Income to wife for 
BS NOTIN cy eannse ccna 40.70 
Insurance required with 


Government Benefits $12,009.00 
Insurance required without 
Government Benefits 
Cost of adequate protection 
before Act 
Cost of adequate protection 
NE IE niet £250 Saou 52 — 11% 
“The same principle applies to the 
retirement features of the Social Secur 
ity Act. In other words, the man earn 
ing from $1,800 to $2400 per year has 
until recently found it next to impos 
sible to set aside a sufficient sum to 
provide a really adequate retirement in 


20,000.00 


364.20 — 18% 


come. Now, since he will receive a 
substantial portion of his minimum r 

tirement necds through Social Security 
the balance is available to him through 
life insurance at a price he can afford 
today.” 
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Two , Presetions In 
Canada Life Staff 


w. J. BEATTIE AND E. C. GILL 


Former Becomes Assistant General Man- 
ager, Latter Has Same Title Plus 
That of Treasurer 


Canada Life announces appointment of 
W. J. Beattie as assistant general man- 
ager and E. C. Gill, F.A.S., as assistant 
eeneral manager and treasurer. No 
change in the administrative policy of 
the company is involved. 

Both of the new appointees have ad- 
vanced rapidly in the Canada Life or- 





W. J. BEATTIE 


ganization, with exceptionally fine rec- 
ords of accomplishment. Mr. Beattie, 
educated at Columbian College, New 
Westminster, B. C., became associated 
with the law firm of McCarthy & Mc- 
Carthy shortly after graduation. There 
he did much of the Canada Life’s legal 
work. He became a member of the 





x. ©, Geer, 


law firm in 1929, was appointed execu- 
tive assistant of the Canada Life in 1935 
and last year became assistant to the 
president. 

Mr. Gill joined the Canada Life in 
1923 on graduation from Queens Univer- 
sity where he was gold medalist in 
mathematics. Three years later he 
passed the final examinations of the 
\ctuarial Society of America and in 
1927 was appointed assistant actuary of 
the company. The following year he 
was transferred to the investment de- 
partment in charge of the research and 
analytical division. He was named as- 
sistant treasurer in 1930 and treasurer 


in 1938, 
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BEAT HIM TO IT 


Every day Father Time is busy 
turning some one’s insurance age 
to the next highest bracket. 


You will render a useful service 
to present and prospective clients 
if you will call for an application 
a reasonable time ahead of the 
day when the old gentleman is 
due to come around. 


KEEP YOUR EYES 
ON THESE DATES 








a. rudential 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Company of Amerira 














R. B. Procter. Joins 
Research Bureau Staff 


WAS WITH PENN MUTUAL HERE 


Starting as Agent Has Done Educational 
Work, Run Audit Bureau, Been 
Assistant to General Agent 


Robert B. Proctor, who has been as 
sistant to the general agent in the Os 
borne Bethea agency, Penn Mutual, New 
York City, has been added to the staff 
of the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau in Hartford. He takes to his 





ROBERT B. PROCTOR 


new position a background of life insur 
ance selling, special work in auditing 
and programming of life insurance es- 
tates, a knowledge of management prob 
lems and the ability to train others 
For several years Mr. Proctor has been 
educational director in the Bethea agen- 
cy. In June, 1937, he completed the 
requirements for the designation of 
Chartered Life Underwriter and is on 
the executive committee of the New 
York Chapter. 

After attending Rollins College in 
Florida, Mr. Proctor studied finance at 
the Babson Institute in Massachusetts 
He entered life insurance in June, 1933, 
with the Oliver F. Roddey agency, Penn 
Mutual, in Charlotte, N. C. From the 
beginning of his experience as an agent 
he was interested in the program method 
of selling which led him to make a study 
of auditing and to become familiar with 
practices of other companies. In Oct 
ber, 1935, he came to New York Cit 
with the Bethea agency in its progran 
department. 

With Mr. Bethea he has functioned 
under the various titles of manager of 
the programming department, education 
al director and assistant to the genet 
agent. He was also at one time a unit 
manager. 


HARTFORD COLLEGE OPENS 
The Hartford College of Insurance: 
opened on September 18 with thirty 
students. Dr. Edward G. Baird is di 
rector. Of those admitted for the first 
class, 83% are graduates of approved 
colleges or universities. The other 17% 
are non-college graduates employed by 
insurance companies. They came hig zhl} 
recommended by executives. Among the 
states represented in the freshman class 
are Connecticut, New York, Massachu 
setts, Pennsylvania and Illinois 

On the faculty in addition to Dr. Baird 
are Professors George W. Lillard, li- 
brarian and secretary of the Hartford 
College of Insurance and Hartford Col 
lege of Law; Thomas F. Tarbell, actu 
ary of the Travelers; Ralph J. Walker, 
actuary Aetna Life; L. Ray Ringer, li 
rector of the educational division Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, and Clarence D 
Long of the economics denartment at 
Wesleyan University. 
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Group Protection in Demand, 


I. F. Cook Tells Aetna Agents 

I. F, Cook, assistant secretary Group 
department, Aetna Life, talking to the 
company’s regional conference in Swamp- 
scott this week, said that employes them- 
selves want and demand the protection 
which Group contracts afford. Many of 
the larger cases placed on the company’s 
books in the past year or two are the 
result of employe requests to the em- 
ployer. 

“The employes want Group insurance 
and are prepared to make the modest 
contribution for the protection they re 
ceive,” said Mr. Cook. “The employer’s 
costs in most cases rarely run to more 


than a cent a day per employe for a 
good well-rounded plan. Group insur- 
ance is not difficult to sell. 


“The employers who have given their 
workers the opportunity to secure Group 
insurance benefits not only provide much 
needed protection for the employes and 
their families, but indirectly they are 
benefiting an untold number of individu- 
als. The endorsement of policyholders 
and the growth of Group insurance 1s 
in itself eloquent testimony of its worth 
to those who enjoy its benefits, but 
when full weight is given to its broader 
accomplishments, then its true worth can 
be appreciated. The very fact that an 
employe can still pay the butcher, the 
baker and candlestick maker when he 
is out sick; the very fact that he can 
pay his doctor and his nurse and hos- 
pital bills in the more severe cases, and 
the fact that his wife and children are 
not dependent upon charity for their 
very existence when the employe dies 
is worth far more to the community 
than will ever be realized. The Federal 
and state governments have put into 
effect Social Security plans, but the 
employe who carries a well-rounded plan 
of Group insurance is much closer to 
real Social Security than one who is 
benefited only in periods of unemploy- 
ment, or after he becomes superannu- 
ated. 

“That Group insurance serves an im- 
portant function in the industrial life 
of our nation must be accepted as a 
fact. Year after year we have been 
adding new policyholders to our books 
and each year our premium income soars 
to a new high figure. The lapse ratio 
is negligible” 


H. O. MEN AT AETNA MEETINGS 


Among vice-presidents of Aetna Life 
who attended the convention of Aetna 
Life Regionnaires in Swampscott this 
week were S. T. Whatley, E. E. Cam- 
mack, Stillman F. Westbrook, W. B. 
Dallas, James B. Slimmon and R. I. 
Catlin. 

Among others from home office were 


Oliver Beckwith, R. B. Coolidge, A. H. 
Hiatt, Jr.. Morgan Brainard, Jr., N. M. 
De Mezzo, W. C. Abbey, C. V. Picker- 


ing, W. C. Cousins, E. C. Knapp, L. O. 
Kinne, R. J. Peplaw, I. F. Cook, Dr. P. 
M. Cort, John K. Luther and Eugene 
Reed. 


SIMPLE SITUATIONS LEAD 


In an Estate Control talk before the 
Aetna Life convention in Swampscott 
this week William G. Adams of Toledo 
said that many men wanted to be mil- 
lion dollar producers and big tax case 
writers, but agents should not overlook 
the fact that 90% of all life insurance 
sales involve simple family situations. 
These situations are clean-up fund, in- 
come to a widow, education, mortgage, 
retirement income—in short, the simple 
needs that almost every man has. As 
these are the needs that need universal 
protection, they are the needs on which 
agents should concentrate. 


Underwriters Adjusting Co., Chicago, 
has announced opening a branch in Lex- 
ington, Ky., in the First National Bank 
suilding. 





fEtna Life Leaders Meet in Eastern Conference 


ites Thrift ‘i In 
Insurance Growth, Says Gay 


Clyde F. Gay, general agent, Aetna 
Life, Boston, was the opening speaker 
at the Aetna Life’s regional conferencc¢ 
at the New Ocean House, Swampscott, 
Mass., this week, his theme being the 
part which private initiative and private 
thrift have played in the development 
of life insurance in this country. He 
said the soil of New England was rich 
in the tradition of our political and eco- 
nomic liberty and told of the struggles 
of the Massachusetts Day Co., the Puri- 
tans and the Pilgrims. For seven years 
there was an attempt to use communal 
labor as all the colonists worked for a 
common storehouse from which all were 
fed and clothed. But at the end of 
three years an actual famine stared them 
in the face and there was an economic 
paralysis. The crisis was met by the 
common sense of Governor Bradford 
who broke the agreement with the mer- 
chants and assigned each family his own 
parcel of land to raise its own food. In 
a diary of the times it was recorded: 
“The cheerful effort of personal energy 
succeeded to the sloth of communal in- 


terest, and plenty followed.” 
Mr. Gay continued: 
“The release of individual energy and 


initiative in the spirit of private enter- 
prise is the secret of the success of 
this country. It is the key to its prog- 
ress since those early beginnings in the 
geographical setting of which we meet 
today. 

“We meet as a part of the American 
\gency System, proud of our contribu- 
tion to our company; proud of its 
place in the institution of insurance; 
proud of the contribution of our institu- 
tion to the economic stability and well 
being of this country and its people. We 
know that if the American Agency Sys- 
tem is to continue, whatever compensa- 





Candid Camera haiitite 


In Educational Insurance 
Garry of the R. H. Keffer 
agency, New York, in addressing the 
Aetna Life Regionnaire convention in 
Swampscott this week told of a candid 
camera approach for educational insur- 
ance. Pictures are taken of school chil- 
dren and a letter is written to the par- 
ents with the child’s picture or chil 
dren’s pictures attached thereto. A para- 
graph of the letter follows: 


James P. 


“Have you decided on a plan that will 
create a fund for your daughter’s higher 
education. The difficult plan is waiting 
until your daughter is 17 or 18 and then 
setting aside $1,000 out of current in- 
come. This plan is obviously inconven- 
ient. The more modern and easy way 
of guaranteeing that funds will be avail- 
able when needed is the possession of 
an educational policy. This is one plan 
that many fathers and mothers have 
used, and are still using. In every col- 
lege there are sons and daughters who 
are in college because such a plan was 
started when that boy or girl was 
young.” 

Another approach plan he uses is an 


illustration that a savings account is 
really a “spending account.” 
A. & H. PUBLICITY 

J. D. Babb of Pittsburgh told the 
Aetna Life Regionnaire convention in 
Swampscott this week that accident and 
health insurance is advertised in every 
paper of the land every day by the 


publicity given the frightful toll annually 
by accident and disease. 


tion we receive on each sale must be 
justified economically by the quality of 
the service we render our policyholders.” 
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Adult Education Plan 
Starts in California 


WILL REACH “350, 000 PEOPLE 
State and National pe ae Further 
Undertaking; Text Books Written 
by Karl Regnolds 





A widespread adult education plan in 
life insurance that will reach 350,000 peo- 
ple in California this year has_ been 
mapped by the California Association of 
Life Underwriters with the cooperation 
of the National Association. Ray Hodges, 
Cincinnati, is chairman of the national 
committee on education. 

The experimental work in California, 
under the general direction of a com- 
mittee headed by Roy Ray Roberts of 
Los Angeles, will determine whether or 
not the plan can be put into action on 
a national basis, says Mr. Hodges. The 
indications are that this will be done in 
the near future. 

Those Giving Assistance 

Cooperating in the California plan are 
the State Department of Education, the 
adult division of the National Education 
Association, the life managers’ associa- 
tion of the state, the Parent-Teachers 
Association of California and the resi- 
dent companies. Seven thousand five 
hundred teachers will present the course 
to over 350,000 students located in all 
parts of the state. 

The curriculum was planned by Mr. 
Roberts’ committee in conjunction with 
Karl Regnolds, noted life insurance au- 
thor. A_ textbook, “Facts About Life 
Insurance,” was written by Mr. Regnolds 
and teaching outlines have been pre- 
pared by the state education department 
for each of the instructors giving the 
course, with the advice and supervision 
of the underwriters’ committee. 

The first reception to the work has 
exceeded all expectations. Requests have 
been received from many sources not 
originally identified with the plan, and 
interest has grown so widespread that 
the courses are now being taught by 
radio. Five periods have been set aside 
by stations in San Francisco, Oakland 
and Los Angeles for this purpose. 

May Extend Plan 

The idea of consumer education origi- 
nated in the California association two 
years ago and plans have been matur- 
ing since that time for the actual incep- 
tion of the teaching this Fall. Public 
education officials in the state have been 
enthusiastic in their cooperation and it 
has been predicted by Dr. George C. 
Mann, chief of the State Department of 
Education's division of adult education, 
that “there is no doubt that the work 
we have started will continue of its own 
momentum for years to come.” It is 
probable, according to Mr. Hodges, that 
the plan will be expanded to other states 
during the coming year. 





SIMS ISSUES “COMMAND” 

Edgar B. Sims, state auditor and ex 
officio Insurance Commissioner of West 
Virginia, has issued a proclamation de- 
signated as Departmental Ruling No. 
1,000,001, in which he virtually commands 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners to meet in White Sul- 
phur Springs next June. The Commis- 
sioner’s ultimatum does not overlook any 
of the gr core of West Virginia. 


War Risk Clause 


(Continued from Page 1) 


equal to the premiums actually paid under this 
policy increased by the cash value of any divi 
dend additions and by the amount of any divi 
dend accumulations and decreased by any in 
debtedness (including interest due or accrued) 
to the Society against this policy.’ 


Liability Limited 


The second clause reads: 

“Death of the insured within two years from 
the date of issue of this policy as a result, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of war while the insured is 
outside the continental United States, is a_ risk 
not assumed under this policy. In such an 
event the Society’s liability shall be limited to 
the payment to the person entitled to ougeive 
the first payment on account of the proceeds of 
this policy of a single sum equal to the pre 
miums actually paid under this policy.” 
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What are three IMPORTANT potnts to consider 
when YOU buy LIFE INSURANCE? 


In the past men usually thought of their life insurance in a rather general way. 


But today, more and more, they are planning on the basis of their specific needs 


and then selecting a suitable policy issued by a strong company. For example. . . 


THE NEED 

















If this modern way of buying life 
insurance appeals to you, we sug- 
gest that you get in touch with a 
New York Life representative 
serving your community, or write 
to the Company’s Home Office, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
It would be helpful if you would 
send your name, address, date of 
birth, and any other information 
which you think might be of as- 
sistance in making a preliminary 
analysis of your particular life 
insurance requirements. 

















Exactly what are your own particular life /east? Will there be funds to educate your 
insurance needs? Just how would your  children?... And for you, for your retire- 
life insurance money be used? How much ment, how much money will you require 
cash would be needed in a lump sum, in as a life income? At what age should you 
event of your death, for outstanding debts, be prepared to retire? 

doctors’ and hospital bills and the other When you analyze your specific needs in 
‘final expenses’? ... How much monthly in- this way you are drawing the plans, so to 
come would your wife need as a minimum, speak, forthe houseof protection’ you want 
and how long should it last at the very to build for your family and for yourself. 





If you were buying an automobile you different persons. Some policies, for ex- 
would choose the type of car which best ample, provide more insurance protection 
served your purposes. It might be a one- for each dollar of premium than others 
ton truck or a convertible coupe. Both which may provide larger retirement values. 
might be equally good bargains, but you One of the most important services that 
would buy the one which better served can be rendered by a New York Life agent 
your purposes. Similarly, the best life in- is to help you select a suitable policy. You 
surance policy for you is the one which may obtain this service if you will discuss 
best suits your specific needs. your life insurance situation frankly and 

Different types of policies are issued by fully with a well-informed New York Life 
the New York Life to meet the needs of representative. 





No one can foresee at what me and _ meeting its obligations to policyholders. 
under what economic conditions a life It maintains its policy reserves on the most 
insurance policy will become payable. It conservative basis used by American life 
may be soon... or it may be many, many insurance companies. The New York Life 
years in the future. At all times, therefore, has always been a mutual company and 
a life insurance company must be kept so therefore has no stockholders. Dividends 
safe that it can pay all its claims, no mat- are paid to policyholders only. 
ter when they fall due. These are among the reasons why a 

Founded on April 12, 1845, the New New York Life policy is one of the best 
York Life has a long record of fidelity in investments you can make. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Eas 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





A Mutual Company Founded on April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 


Safety is always the first consideration... Nothing else is so important 
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The 500 leading producers of the Penn 
Mutual Tray- 


more, 


Life are meeting at the 
Atlantic City, this week, the oc- 
being the 1939 educational con- 
ference, the theme of which is “The 
Penn Mutual—Today and Tomorrow.” 
Many members of the conference visited 
the home office on Tuesday before going 
to Atlantic City. The meetings at At- 
lantic City this week started with the 
Quarter Million Dollar Club which met 
on Monday and Tuesday. The general 
educational conference started on Wed- 
nesday to last three mornings. 

At the Quarter Million Dollar Club 
meetings the chairmen were Walter N. 
Hiller, Chicago, and Philip F. Hambsch, 
Baltimore. The first meeting was called 
to order by E. Paul Huttinger, agency 
secretary. Members of the conferences 
were welcomed by Alexander E. Patter- 
son, vice-president in charge of agencies, 
who explained that the conferences were 
to analyze and expound the marketing 
of life insurance, progressing logically 
from finding the market to spospaeiiien 
for the market to selling the market. 


casion 


Spot News Report 

An interesting feature was a spot news 
report that each speaker’s paper had 
been printed in advance as a separate 
booklet. At the each session 
each member was handed an envelope 
containing a set of the booklets. 

Joseph H. Reese of Philadelphia led 
the basic subject, Marketing Life Insur- 
ance. Chairman of the first session of 
the regular educational conference was 
Harry E. Wuertenbaecher, St. Louis, 
leading 1938 producer with the Penn 
Mutual. Ch: wir of the other two ses- 
sions were George W. Stewart, Pitts 
burgh, and Felix U. Levy, New York, 
the 1937 and 1936 leading producers 

Holgar J. Johnson, general agent in 
Pittsburgh, president of the National As 
sociation of Life Underwriters, and Jo 
seph H. president of the National 
Chapter Chartered Life Underwriters, 
also attended the meetings. President 
John A. Stevenson of the Penn Mutual 
presided at the dinner before the final 
sessions and introduced William H 
Kingsley, chairman of the board. Speak- 
ing at the banquet was William Fletcher 
Russell, dean of the Teachers’ College 
of Columbia University 


Additional Speakers Contribute Short, 
Pithy Sales Suggestions 
elling the collateral market throug! 
Bisse. Haws education of a minor was 
Henry Schroeder's subject. He is of the 
Osborne Bethea agency in New York 
His procedure in selling any type of life 
insurance is to approach everybody with 
letters of introduction. He says that 
invariably the approach used enables 
him to cover a wide range of topics and 
gives him an opportunity to dig in to 
determine the thing in which the pros- 
pect is most vitally interested. He de 
velops information covering each of six 
points in a program. He says: “The pro- 
gram approach enables me to sell at 
least an education policy. In addition, it 
not only gives me a future prospect for 
those other items of the program which 
as yet have been uncompleted, but it 
ilso invariably provides me with a client 
whose confidence I have obtained and 
who, consequently, is willing to boost 
and recommend me.” 
Herbert W. Bailey, Jr. 
Herbert W. Bailey, Jr., Holgar J. 
Johnson agency, Pittsburgh, told of sell- 
ing the collateral market through the 
income continuation idea. Some of his 
comment was: “In order to effect an in- 


close of 


Reese, 


Mutual Leaders Present 


ales Ideas in Atlantic City 


come continuation for anyone you sell, 
naturally the trust options in the policy 
must be taken advantage of. These are 
not complicated, although they may seem 


to be so. A few hours’ study will en- 
able you to familiarize yourself with 
these very easily. Over a period of 
time, you'll wonder why you _ ever 


thought they were complicated. 

“In my judgment some of the most 
valuable privileges in our policies are 
contained on the last two pages. Here 
we have eight different options with 
which we can allow any conceivable in- 
come continuation. Every policyholder 
is entitled to income continuation. 
Whether or not he gets it depends en- 
tirely on you.” 

William T. Colborn, Jr. 

Prospecting for collateral market 
through the salary savings plan was 
handled by William T. Colborn, Jr., 
home office agency. He finds the most 
important qui alifications for an ideal sal- 


ary savings prospect to be employes 
with fixed incomes, white collar work- 
ers, firms with Group insurance and 
any firm which already has a salary 


savings franchise with some other com- 
pany and which one finds has not been 
followed up, in other words, neglected 
firms. Then there are owners willing to 
cooperate and a few which fall in the 
miscellaneous class. One _ suggestion 
was: “When making your sales presen- 
tation of salary savings to the employer, 
show him the names of some of the 
firms whose business is somewhat simi- 
lar to his own business. This never 
fails to make a good impression on an 
employer.” 
Franklin G. Stull 

Observations on finding one’s market 
was Franklin G. Stull’s subject. He is 
in the home office agency. From his 
viewpoint there are essentially two 
methods in finding and classifying mar- 
kets: as to the market created through 
a consciousness of needs, and as to the 
market created through sources of pros- 
pects. Mr. Stull said: “I employ one 
main method in developing business 
from this needs classification. It might 
be called the questioning method. On 
prospects I know little or nothing about, 
either making my first call in person or 
by telephone, I try to qualify them bv 
means of questions to develop hidden 
needs. In other words, I find that by 
careful questioning, I can often place a 
prospect in one of these markets and 
thus make a sale due to discovering 
which market he is in and, therefore, to 
which sales appeal he is susceptible.” 


Ratus Kelly 

Ratus Kelly, John C. Elliott agency, 
Newark, N. J., talked on prospecting for 
a collateral market through direct mail. 
He has been in insurance but a short 
time but he has decided that the differ- 
ence between successful and mediocre 
life insurance men is the degree of their 
personal organization. In his canvassing 
he realized that something had to be 
done to get a warmer welcome, so he 
began using direct mail. He has de- 
veloped his own plan of systematic let- 
ter writing and direct mail advertising. 
including a letter from a company offi 
cial saying that Mr. Kelly is going to 
call on this or that prospect. Mr. Kelly 
says: “The reaction on my prospect is 
the removal of that fear of having to 
talk to a life insurance man whom he 
knows nothing about, and in whom he is 
not the least bit interested. The re- 
action on myself, consequently, is the re- 
moval of that fear and hesitancy in push- 
ing that doorbell. There is a meeting 
of minds on a friendly and mutually 
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agreeable basis.” 
William F. Lee 
William F. Lee, home office agency, 
took for his subject “Simplified Pro- 
erams—a Major Market.” One 6f his 
comments was: “To my way of think- 
ing, any simplified program, and in par- 
ticular the Digest, assists us in gath- 
ering a considerably larger amount of 
information concerning our prospect’s 
affairs than we would otherwise obtain. 
By its very nature it gives us the oppor- 
tunity to present at one time in a brief 
and concise manner a summation of the 
whole story. Since this is true, it may 
be said that the market for the simpli- 
fied program is unlimited.” 
Harry G. Calvert 
There were other talks on simplified 
programs and major markets. In one by 
Harry G. Calvert, Wootton & Addison 
agency, Baltimore, he said be sure to 
write the lives because they count into 
volume. “Shake together man’s import- 
ance; his desire for power, mastery; his 
willingness to profit by adversity, and 
what do we have? I’d say character. 
And one does not wish to have charac- 
ter die with him, and it can die with 
him in no more pronounced fashion 
than by his inattention to pre-arranging 
his financial affairs. So, having the 
character picture to assist us, we have 
built into his confidence our desire to 
help him to program. Minimize life in- 
surance; emphasize income.” 
Floyd C. White 
On the same subject Floyd C. White, 
Kenneth W. Conrev agency, Battle 
Creek, offered this: “The object of sim- 
plified program selling is to invite your 
policyholder or client to consider what 
he has, what he needs, what it will cost, 
and how it will benefit him. We have 
in this plan a method superior to the 
more elaborate program. Simplified pro- 
gram selling is an effective modification 
of elaborate program selling, and is a 
necessity today in working with the mid- 
dle income group.’ 
Arthur F. Priebe 
Arthur F. Priebe, Frederick A. Schnell 
agency, Peoria, told of what started him 
on the road to success: “You're looking 
at a man who had about as dismal a 
start in this business as anybody you 
know. The thing that stymied me was 
that people had lots of respect for life 
insurance—but they didn’t want to buy 
any! Then I stumbled onto the idea of 


getting them to talk about saving money 
—and what it would do for them. Right 
then I started to work out my salva- 
tion.” 
Jerome M. Breyer 
Several agents talked on developing 
a market through the retirement in- 
come. Jerome M. Breyer, Forrest J, 
Curry agency, San Francisco, asked: 
“Where shall we find buyers for the 
retirement income contract? Finding 
the answer has been no problem to me, 
Those policyholders who have purchase‘ 
insurance to protect their families are 
now interested and recognize more than 
ever the need of providing an adequate 
income for the later vears of their lives 
I find that men between ages of 30 and 
35 are ideal prospects because they are 
old enough to realize the difficulty of 
accumulating money unless they have 
a definite goal, and young enough to ac 
cumulate an adequate retirement income 
without too great a present sacrifice.” 
Daniel F. Flynn 
On the same subject Daniel F. 
Fred M. McMillan agency, Los 
said: “Most men, particularly young 
men, are more interested in what they 
will receive during their lifetime than in 
the death benefits. Man is_ funda- 
mentally selfish. Avoid use of term, 
‘life insurance.’ Use ‘savings plan,’ ‘an- 
nuity,’ etc. Even in selling O.L.R-E. 
emphasize the savings and annuity fea- 
tures. Be positive rather than negative. 
‘Retirement income’ may be any plan 
except Term.” 
Felix W. Shank 
Felix W. Shank, Branch & 
agency, Montgomery, Ala., sees 
nomic trends aiding the sale of retire- 
ment income. “Retirement income is | fe 
insurance streamlined. The principle is 
the same as it was years ago, but it % 
taken an upheaval in the economic con- 
ditions of our country to arouse public 
interest. When we in the life insur- 
ance business become enthusiastic, we 
sell anything we become enthusiastic 
about. We can become enthusiastic, 
but we all must have a plan of some 
sort to help us reach our objective. 
There are very few new ways to develop 
a sale. We just have to improve and 
perfect our old ways.” 
Clarence C. Cooper, Jr. 
Clarence C. Cooper, Jr., James E. 
Rutherford agency, Des Moines, wants 
more glamour in selling. He said: “Our 
big chance for improvement in the pres- 
entation of retirement income lies in 
clothing it with sufficient glamour to 
make a man set his heart on a goal per- 
haps thirty or forty years in the fu- 
ture. We can put glamour in our ap- 
proach—glamour in our closing. In- 
stead of cold drab statistical affairs, let 
us make our retirement income presen- 
tation more like the rainbow. Let us 
bring out the colors, the sunshine and 


Flynn, 
Angeles, 


Powell 
eco- 


the happiness—the glamour if you 
please.” 
George E. Kirk 
There was a group of talks on pack- 


age selling. George E. Kirk, Karl E. 
Maddén agency, Davenport, Iowa, says 
package selling means getting some spe- 
cific idea and just wrapping it up in a 
package. He cited several of his own 
cases to illustrate the idea. 
Edwin R. Brock 
Edwin R. Brock, Rutherford agency, 
Des Moines, talking on the same subject, 
said that “wife” insurance is often over- 
looked. “If a man is thinking straight 
and is making fair money, he is many 
times easily — of the import- 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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September 20, 1939. 
To NWNL Fieldmen: 


An announcement which I am presently to make 
to you is one to which I have looked forward for several 
years and one which gives me the greatest of personal 
satisfaction to make. It relates to a better and more 
stable income for NYNL agents. 


Although for many years I had speculated on the 
desirability of tying agents’ compensation more defi- 
nitely to the value of their service in terms of its benefit 
to the Company’s policyholders, it was not until the 
depths of the depression that I realized how imperative 
it was that a way be found to bring about this result. 
1 was impelled to this conclusion by my knowledge of 
the plight in which many agents then found them- 
selves. In those trying days their sense of responsi- 
bility to their policyholders resulted in their devoting 
more and more of their time to policyholder service, 
though from a selfish financial standpoint they could 
ill afford to do so. New production suffered. Earn- 
ings from new business dwindled. And relatively the 
most competent and conscientious agents were the 
hardest hit. 


This situation threw the spotlight on a grave prob- 


lem in agency management. 


At the same time the severity of the depression and 
the prospect of its long continuance raised a question 
as to what other problems a changing world might 
present to the life insurance business. 


I think the record shows that no company excelled 
N'NL in those depression years in the soundness of 


its management policies and of its financial and cor- 
porate structures, in the effectiveness of the working 


tools in the hands of its agents, and in the guidance 
and help given them by the Home Office in their sales 
and service work. But because of the problems raised 
by the depression I determined to undertake what I 
believe was as exhaustive and thorough a study as was 
ever made by any company of all its affairs—particu- 
larly with reference to costs, and the resulting profit or 
loss, of every phase of its operations. In short, I 


<1 Letter Sent to N"“NL Fieldmen phi 








adopted a course that put our every process and pro- 
cedure, in the Home Office and in the Field, under 
such continuous critical study as would enable us, with 
full knowledge of the pertinent facts, to keep abreast 
of problems which might arise in the future from 
rapidly changing economic conditions or changing 
conditions within the life insurance business. 


At the time this research was undertaken, I had 
already determined the manner in which the problem 
of agents’ compensation should be met. And, insofar 
as agency activities were concerned, this determination 
fixed in large measure—though it by no means limited 
—the direction and scope of the agency phase of the 
research program. 


NNL’s already well known record of continuous 
remarkable progress during and since the worst depres- 
sion years surely indicates that the management of this 
Company possessed an unusual control of all its opera- 
tions—a control which has been immeasurably en 
hanced by the research program mentioned above. 


I know you will find both in the nature of the 
compensation plan which will presently be announced 
and in the analysis of sales procedures which it em- 
phasizes that NYNL’s management is also aggressivel\ 
aware of the needs and interests of its policyholders 
and of the contribution to their interest made by the 
conscientious agent who places service ahead of other 
considerations in good times and bad. 


When the announcement reaches you, I want you 
to give it careful thought and attention. The many 
months of painstaking study and testing which have 
gone into preparation of the plan itself will be appar- 
ent to you as you study it. [I know you will find pride, 
as I do, in the thought that the Arnold System of com- 
pensation represents a great forward stride toward solu- 
tion of some of the outstanding problems of the life 
insurance business, which the recent years have served 
to emphasize. 

Yours truly, 


President. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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How Glad I pur to Be Back a 


In These United States 


By Max Hancel 
General Agent, Continental American Life, New York 


To be back home after having come 
within an ace of being caught in Europe 
just before war began gives one a feel- 


ing of relief that none but those who 
have had the experience can realize to 
the fullest extent. 


I am one of those who has had such 
an experience; and let me tell you that, 
during my entire life, nothing has given 
me as much relief as the feeling that I 
am now in the United States, far away 
from the roaring guns, or from the 
radius of the ruthless German sub- 
marines. I shudder when I think that 
I might have been one of the victims of 
the torpedoed Athenia. 

I was with Mrs. Hancel at Brides La 
Bains, considered as the Carlsbad of 
France, for a rest and for seeing the 
country. On one of our sight-seeing 
trips, we reached the top of one of the 
peaks of the French Alps. When the 
guide told us that the country beyond 
was Italy, I was seized by a certain 
feeling of insecurity. As if I were 
guided by a sixth sense, I remarked to 
my wife that it was not a “healthy” 
place to be in. During the days of out 
stay at Brides La Bains I read in some 
English language papers published in 
France that the situation was becoming 
desperate, and I suggested to Mrs. Han- 
cel that it would be wise for us to get 
out of that place as speedily as possible 

Upon our return to Brides La Bains, 
I proceeded to make train reservations 
for our departure for Paris, and afte1 
considerable difficulty we succeeded in 
making the night train for Paris, reach- 
ing there at 6:50 in the morning of Au- 
gust 18. 

Immediately, we drove to Gare St 
Lazare, the railroad station on the other 
side of the city. There we checked our 
baggage, for we were not certain 
whether our reservations on the plane 
leaving Southampton on August 23 were 
still good. 

Since the office of the Pan American 
Airways had not yet opened, we had our 
breakfast and strolled about the town 
for almost an hour. Finally, at 9:01 a.m., 
the office was opened and we were the 
first ones in, inquiring anxiously about 
our plane reservations. 


Alarm of Gas Masks 
While we waited for the information, 


there entered two American women 
highly excited. During their talk |] 
heard one of them say that she had 
been called up on the telephone and 


had been advised to get out of France 
as quickly as possible, and that in the 
interim she should go over to be meas- 
ured for a gas mask. Imagine my feel- 
ings at hearing such news! 

Before leaving the United States, ] 
had had the forethought to make a 
reservation for the return trip, not only 
on the plane, but also on the S. S. De- 
Grasse, which was to sail from Le- 
Havre on August 18, my thought beine 
to make sure that I would have the 
choice of two ways of returning to the 
United States in case trouble broke out 
in Europe; but in case there was no 
trouble, we could stay in France five 
additional days, fiy to London, take the 
Yankee Clipper leaving on the twenty- 
third, and be in the United States three 
days ahead of the boat. 


When I heard the women talkine 
about gas masks and the like, I called 
up the offices of the French line to 


verify the time of the departure of the 
train that would connect with the De- 
Grasse at LeHavre, and was told that 
it would leave at 9:45 a.m. I looked at 
my watch, and when I saw that it was 
9:28 a.m., we rushed back to the sta- 
tion, reclaimed our baggage, and bare- 
ly made the train. 
Taste of Blackout 


I was very much surprised when I 
learned that there were only seventy- 











ing of the flights. However, because of 
cancellation, I was fortunate enough 
to get the call. 

We boarded the Dixie Clipper about 2 
o’clock in the afternoon of Friday, Au- 
gust 2. Within a few minutes all the 
passengers were aboard and the signal 
was given to take off. But because of 
the heavy load the plane had to taxi a 
few miles before rising out of the water. 

Flying in Huge Airliner 
How does it feel to be up in the air 


passengers aboard the 
can accommodate sev- 


first-class 
which 


three 
DeGrasse, 


eral hundred; it seems as if other tour- jin so huge a ship—one might say, a 
ists were not as fortunate as we were flying palace? It is difficult to con- 
in learning about the brewing trouble. yey such a feeling to one who has not 

We reached Southampton at 11:30 yet been in the air. It is a feeling of 
that night, instead of 10:30 as the sched- _ exhiliration that one gets, tinged with 


ule called for, because the boat, with all a feeling of importance as the result of 
lights out, had to proceed cautiously. the fact that human ingenuity has con- 
Even the harbor was in total darkness. quered nature. Two, three or more 
From that time until we reached New’ thousand feet over a wild expanse of 
York, no light was allowed on the boat. water, one cannot help becoming im- 
On the instructions of the room steward bued with a mild spirit of defiance to 
we kept the blind over the port hole. the forces of nature. Here is a bulk 

Now that the fearful and unpleasant weighing tons and tons, floating in the 
part of the recounting of my trip is air as a feather floats. Can one help 
over, let me tell you something about feeling proud at the ingenuity of man? 
the pleasant part of it. It was after The ship is the last word in luxury. 


Everything that could be done for the 
comfort of the passenger was done; and, 
considering the limitations imposed upon 


the successful establishing of the Clip- 
per flights that I suggested to my wife 
abroad for a 


that we should go two 

week vacation on the Pan American a transportation medium of this kind, it 
Clipper. But it was not so easy to offers more than any other transporta- 
make a reservation, for most of the tion medium can offer. There is a 
reservations had been made two and _ lounge in the middle of the ship, with 
even three years previous to the start- many tables, each table for four passen- 


GET OUT OF THE RUT 
YOU'RE INS 


N EVERY locality there are individuals who are 
| phorem to get ahead, but who, for circum- 
stances often beyond their control, have gotten 
into a rut and found it difficult to get out. To 
those individuals who feel that they are not mak- 
ing progress—yet have confidence in their own 
ability to forge ahead in a business all their own— 
American United Life offers an unusual opportu- 
nity to establish and operate an independent 
agency right in their own home town. 

American United Life is now setting up in busi- 
ness many such individuals in a large number of 
small and medium sized towns by opening new 
agencies entirely independent of those in the larger 
cities. These agencies operate directly under the 
supervision of the home office with a contract that 
is recognized as one of the best and most liberal 
ever offered. 

Don’t delay a day longer getting complete 
facts about how you can climb out of the rut and 
go places with American United on the smooth 
surface of life’s highway. Mail the coupon below 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Wal 


Ae \ 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Dept. EU-939, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Gentlemen: I am very much interested in learning more about 
your Independent Agency Contract and what it offers me. Please 
send me this information with the understanding there is no obli- 
gation on my part. 
NAME 
CITY 


THIS COUPON 
phe] >y.\ @ 


ADDRESS 
COUNTY 
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gers. The trimmings are gray and of 
chromium. 

The steadiness of the ship is remark- 
able; so remarkable, in fact, that water 
in a glass on the table hardly moves, 

As to the crew, the men are the last 
word in courtesy. Besides the safety, 
the comfort of the passengers is their 
uppermost consideration. During the 
trip, Captain Winston, a Southern gentle. 
man and a most charming fellow, would 
go through the ship, conversing with 
the passengers and promptly answering 
all questions regarding the ship—about 
its weight, the volume of gas it car- 
ried, the number of persons in the crew, 
the duties of such crew and about many 
other subjects such as navigating and 
the like. 

Dinner was served at 7 o’clock, 
the meal was as fine as one can 
anywhere. 


and 
get 


Flying Through Storm 


After dinner, many of the passengers 
played cards. It was not difficult to 
find card partners, for everything on 
this Clipper, and I believe on all other 
Clippers, is informal; one converses 
with all the other passengers as if he 
were an old acquaintance of theirs. 

About 10 o’clock in the evening, Cap- 
tain Winston passed through and _ in- 
formed us with a smile that we were 
about to go through a rain storm with 
lightning. This gave me pleasure rather 
than fear, for I felt that it would be a 
real thrill. How disappointed I was 
when we went through the storm with- 


out any discomfort! There was no 
tossing about, as one might imagine 
would be the case in such a circum- 
stance. 


We retired about 11, to berths as- 
signed to us immediately after the ship 
had taken off. The beds were so com- 
fortable that I did not wake up until 7 
in the morning; the steward woke me 
up to inform me that land was in sight, 


and that we would reach Horta, Azores, 
in about one hour. 
Upon approaching the port, the ship 


circled the base twice and then made a 
perfect landing. 

The passengers were taken off in a 
tender and instructed to return in an 
hour. 

At the dock, automobiles were await- 
ing us for a sightseeing trip around the 
island, which is indeed beautiful. 

At 9 o’clock we were back 
headed for Lisbon, Portugal, which 
place we reached at 7 in the evening. 

The trip to that city was uneventful. 
We merely sighted a few ships, which, 
in the broad expanse of the water, ap- 
peared like dots. 

After being taken to the hotel, we 
were told that every one was to be on 
his own until 9 o’clock the following 
morning when the ship was to take off 
for Marseilles, France. 

We took off the following morning as 
per schedule, but Captain Winston, in- 
stead of taking the ship over the regular 
route, took it over the southerly route. 
We passed over Gibraltar; we had a 
good view of Tangiers, Morocco and of 
the African Coast. We then followed 
the Coast of Spain, passed over Bar- 
celona, and after circling the Spanish 
border, we headed for Marseilles, 1 land- 
ing at 3 in the afternoon. 

At Marseilles we found a plane wait- 
ing to take us to Paris, which city we 
reached at 7 o’clock in the evening. _ 

We visited several beautiful spots in 
France, the last one being Brides La 
Bains. 

But, although the spots we visited 
were extremely beautiful, I believe that 
none of them excels the beauties of re- 
sorts in the United States. I have seen 
spots in the United States that are equal 
to any of such places in Europe. As a 
matter of fact, one will find in the 
United States everything one finds in 
Europe, and even more. But the one 
thing that is worth far more than all 
Europe combined is the peace of mind, 
the freedom of thought and speech, and 
above all the security. Let each reader 
imagine himself as having been caught 
in Europe during the present turmoil 
and he will realize, I am sure, how much 
these advantages are worth. 


and up, 
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Eight Months’ Business 
Produces Gain of 3.3% 


New life insurance in August showed 
an increase of 6.1% over August last 
year, according to the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. The total 
for eight months this year was 3.3% 
more than for the corresponding months 
of 1938. The report aggregates the new 
paid business, exclusive of revivals, in- 
creases and dividend additions. 

For August the new business in all 
classes of the forty companies report- 
ing was $584,595,000 against $550,960,000 
in August, 1938, an increase of 6.1%. New 
Ordinary amounted to  $381,626,000 
against $361,213,000, increase 5.7%. In- 
dustrial was $119,068,000 against $156,- 
304,000, decrease 23.8%. Group was $83,- 
901,000 against $33,443,000, increase 
150.9%. - 

For eight months new business was $4,- 
921, 282,000 against $4,764,181,000, increase 
3.3%. New Ordinary amounted to $3,- 
422.960,000 against $3,063,111,000, increase 
11.7%. Industrial was $979,608,000 against 
$1.416,879,000, decrease 30.9%. Group was 
$518,714,000 against $284,191,000, increase 


» £ 4 
82.5%. 


REMODELING N. Y. BUILDING 
United States Life Making Departures 
From Heretofore General Plan of 
Business Office Design 
United States Life has completed re- 
modeling work on three floors of its 
building at 101 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The work on the seventh floor particu- 
larly is considered an outstanding ex- 
ample of office building remodeling. The 
work was executed by Helen Graham 

Park. 

Modern materials have been used ex- 
tensively throughout the entire seventh 
floor gaining many unique decorative ef- 
fects. Glass brick was used for windows 
facing light wells and an unusual light- 
ing effect was achieved in the lounge 
with a screen of frosted glass along an 
entire wall with indirect lights behind. 
The use of modern wallpapers in various 
colors and designs as decorative wall 
panels and for ceiling decoration has 
given another interesting effect to the 


general scheme. Linoleum in origina! 
inlaid patterns is used effectively on 
the floor. The company is planning to 


remodel other sections of the building 
as tenant requirements may demand. 





CAMPS AGENCY SECOND 

In the recent John Hancock ten-day 
campaign in honor of President Guy W. 
Cox, which is an annual feature of that 
company, the Manuel Camps, Jr., agen- 
cy at 110 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, ranked second in the entire com- 
pany in percentage of quota achieved. 
Last year the Camps agency won first 
place in this campaign. This year the 
company doubled the agency’s quota ani 
in the ten-day period it obtained forty- 
one applications for $243,000, exclusive of 
annuities, Group or wholesale. At the 
recent convention of the company the 
agency qualified four full-time members. 





ADAMS SUCCEEDS EN -LAND 

Successor to J. M. England, resigned 
as manager in northeast Texas for Re- 
liance Life, is Victor J. Adams, for the 
last four years superintendent of agen- 
cies, western division of the same com- 
pany. Mr. Adams has been with Re- 
liance for twenty-three years. He was 
manager at Memphis then went t 
Cleveland as Ohio manager and was 
later manager at Los Angeles. He has 
been agency supervisor for four years, 
but is returning to agency management 
at his own request. Mr. England is 
continuing with the company as a dis- 
trict manager for Dallas but will give 
much of his time to personal produc- 
tion. 





WALDIE ADDS ANOTHER 
_R. S. Waldie, Toronto, vice-president 
Confederation Life, Imperial Bank of 
Canada and several other companies, 
has been elected vice-president of 
Canada Bread Co. 


J. S. Tunmore 35 Years 
With Provident Mutual 


BEGAN IN HOME OFFICE AGENCY 





First General Agency Here Was in 
Brooklyn, and Was Tranferred to 
Manhattan 15 Years Ago 





John S. Tunmore, general agent Prov- 
ident Mutual Life, Pershing Square 
Building, is celebrating his thirty-fifth 
anniversary with the company _ this 
month. A native of England, Mr. Tun- 
more came to this country, took a post- 
graduate course at the University of 








JOHN S. TUNMORE 


Rochester after leaving the University 
of Buffalo and later did postgraduate 
work at Harvard University. 

After leaving Cambridge he joined the 
Provident as a member of the home 
office agency and was in that city eight 
years. When the company entered the 
3rooklyn field twenty-six years ago Mr. 
Tunmore was made general agent. Fif- 
teen years ago he came to New York 
City as a general agent. During his 
years with the Provident Mutual Mr 
Tunmore has put a large amount of 
personal business on the books of the 
company and there were several years 
when he wrote a million dollars a year. 
He once wrote a $1,000,000 policy on the 
life of William Austin, Jr., who devel- 
oped Atlantic Beach, L. I. 

Some years ago he wrote a book with 
the title “The Art of Selling” and an in- 
troduction to it was written by the late 
Haley Fiske, president of the Mctropoli- 
tan Life. 

During the World War Mr. Tunmore 


‘was president of the Employers Wel- 


fare Underwriting Corporation. Welfare 
plans were worked out for railroad, 
chemical, leather and other corporations 
He, Devereaux Milburn and Edgar Tracy 
aveanized a caval-y unit of polo players 
from the Meadowbrook Club and Rock- 
away Hunt Club. During the war it 
vas mustered into service at Garden 
City, L. I. Mr. Tunmore was a well- 
known polo player. 

For the year ending June 30, 19339, 
the Tunmore agency led other agencies 
in Greater New York and Northern New 
Jersey area in maintaining policies in 


torce. Charles Selig, who has led the 
company nationwide on several occa- 
sions, is the Tunmore agency leader. 


Richard Charlesworth is second in pro- 
duction. John J. Tunmore, son of the 
general agent, is supervisor of the 
agency. 


ROBERTSON AT VANCOUVER, BC. 

Aetna Life announces appointment of 
I.en J. Robertson to the Vancouver, 
B. C., field force Mr. Robertson is 
returning to his native city after a num- 
ber of years in the United States, chiefly 
in Chicago. For some time he was with 
the Aetna Life’s Chicago office. 

















MILLIONAIRES 


We believe that due recognition should be given a 
representative who year after year adds a volume of 
good business to the company’s books. 


With this in mind, an honorary organization known 
as the “Millionaires Club” was formed in 1936. 
Membership requires individual business in force of 
one million dollars or more. Active whole time 
representatives only are eligible—no manager or 
assistant manager can be a member. 


We are proud to say that in Canada and the United 
States there are now almost sixty Canada Life 
“Millionaires”. 


Che CANADA LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Established 1847 
Home Office: TORONTO, CANADA 
OUR 50TH YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES 


P 11 
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RETROACTION 


Insurance is not a static thing. New conditions, 
ofttimes unpredictable, make new changes de- 
sirable. State Mutual’s tradition of making new 
policy changes retroactive is that kind of liber- 
ality that earns sincere good will. Indeed—State 
Mutual’s very history is a revelation of the 


retroactive principle. | 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 


Over 95 Years a Synonym for Security 
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his wife. 
going to 
his 


(Continued trom 
a clean-up policy tor 
\nother quick sale is made by 
a father who thinks the world of 
son or daughter and approaching him 
on a policy for him or her. But, my 
best a quick sale is to get the 
names of twenty girls and to 
give them sales canvass. Sales 
to wives, children, and unmarried wom- 
en will never make a salesman rich but 
they are reasonably quick sales and they 


ance ot 


move fot 
ten to 
a package 


continue to stay on the books if they 
have been properly sold.” 
Perrin Q. Dargan 

Package selling was treated again by 
Perrin Q. Dargan, Hugh T. Shockley) 
agency, Spartanburg, S. C. He finds 
the best source in the changing status 
of policyholders. He finds new people 
through references from policyholders, 


from newspaper items and through con- 


fidential information from key men in 
certain businesses. People buy what the 
agent sells them, so he uses package 
sales because the prospect buys more 
that way than he would otherwise; the 
lapse ratio is better because the pack- 
age is sold around a specific idea; the 


market for additional insurance is bette 
the prospect has begun to build 
something definite.” 
Edward C. Hoelscher, Jr. 
Edward C. Hoelscher, Jr.. James M. 
Royer agency, Chicago, divides his pack 


because 
toward 


age prospects into three groups: the 
young married man of modest income 
or the young man who has a mother or 
some other dependent to whom he is 
‘iving a portion of his pay check to 
provide her with a _ better existence; 
the man with a wife and children who 
earns between $200 and $500 a month 
and who owns from $5,000 to $10,000 of 
insurance; the man earning from $6,000 


to $50,000 a year who, although he god 
ably owns a considerable amount of life 
insurance, 18 not aware that most of this 
life insurance will be needed to pay in- 
heritance and estate taxes. 


Lawrence Willet 


On advanced selling and a collateral 
market Lawrence Willet, Hurd i? Crain 
agency, Atlanta, holds that “no under- 
writer can reach his maximum produc- 
tion, regardless of how hard he works, 
unless he is well informed on all phases 
of life insurance needs. There must be 
a program. Our present policyholders 
are by far our best prospects. Pack- 
age selling is an expedient. It enables 
a salesman to make sales on the first 


interview. A large number of our poli- 


-yholders owning personal life insur- 
ance are excellent prospects for some 
form of business insurance. Keep in- 
formed about taxes. Never suggest a 
procedure where the law, rulings or de- 
cisions are not unanimous in indicating 
lear sailing ahead. Our wealthy clients 
have a serious problem in making in- 
vestments That suggests investment 


insurance.” 
G. Crawford Smith 

A collateral market in salary savings 
was handled by G. Crawford Smith, Os- 
borne Bethea agency, New York. He 
said that he has found it the best means 
of establishing himself. “It is a reassur- 
ing feeling to have a list of places to 
choose from as a place to get business 
when results from individual solicitation 
slows down, and where the front door 
is always open.” 

Taylor B. Glading 

Taylor B. Glading, home office agency, 
spoke on “The Penn Mutual and You.” 
One of his suggestions was: “What busi- 
ness could we have been in which has 
the spirit and fraternalism that this or- 
ganization has with an absolute lack of 
petty politics and jealousy; of waking in 
the morning wondering whether we 
should have to be nice to the boss or 
put in a dig for someone else so that 
we would get the next promotion or a 
$10 raise Or if somebody did get it 
ver us, to be jealous as the devil, 
knowing that by his getting the job any 
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would be put 
or a year. 


future promotion of 
off for another six months 

“And if you don’t think this is im- 
portant, talk to anyone of your clients 
in any other business you know of; find 
out what he has to put up with day by 
day. Pick up any monthly news letter 
and read the records of the men in this 
organization who have become general 
agents or supervisors, talk to any one 
of them about their treatment and, bar- 
ring just plain cases of liver trouble, 
you'll find them appreciative of the 
warmth and attitude taken.” 


Need Knowledge wy Markets, 
Says Harry Wuertenbaecher 
Wuertenbaecher of St 
Mutual’s leader, 


ours 


Harry Louis, 


the Penn discussed in- 
creased sales through better knowledge 
of markets at the Penn Mutual con- 
\tlantic City this week. He 
started selling life insurance 
ago. It didn’t take him learn 
that systematic and intelligent planning 
does most of his 
on Saturdays. That's 
looks over his market: 
through his files; makes his decisions. 
He says his prospect list is so long that 


ference in 
nine years 
long to 
were essentials. He 
systematic planning 


the day goes 


he couldn’t call on all of them if he 
lived to a very ripe old age; so he picks 
those on whom he calls most carefully. 


To those he hasn’t met before and who 
do not know him he has one method of 
approach and that is a piece of the com- 
pany’s direct mail. He is sending 600 
pieces of direct mail every month. He 
tries to call on his prospect a week after 
the latter has received the direct mail. 
Generally after reaching the man’s of- 
fice he says: “I would like to check 
with you an idea that I find very inter- 
esting to most business men.” Then, he 
uses the Penn Mutual Minimum Income 
sales talk or a visual form. He knows 
the prospect’s age, his wife’s name, num- 
ber of children, value of his personal 
estate, his insurance estate, any mort- 
gage or loan problems. He finds that 


tew men have the amount of insurance 
necessary to provide the desired income 
for their families. Most important thing 


is to present the proper plan. 


He is a strong advocate of personal 


advertising as well as personal contacts. 

‘I want every one to know I am in the 
life insurance business,” he said, “and 1 
never miss an opportunity to let them 
know it.” He enlarges his market by 
many personal contacts. 


Package Selling of Father 
And Son Plan by Mrs. Miller 


Mildred Poindexter Miller of Wayne 
Clover agency, Kansas City, discussed 
package selling by Father and Son plan 
at Penn Mutual convention in Atlantic 
City this week. 

This partnership contract is an insur 
arrangement built on two lives in 





ance 
conjunction with one of four forms— 
Ordinary Life, 20-Payment Life, 20-Year 


Endowment and Retirement Income at 
\ge 65. Plan is available to a son be- 
tween ages of 10 and 17, and to fathe1 
at Age 50. 

Prospects are fathers in their 40's. 
Perhaps the son is the third or fourth 
child, or the father may have been older 
than average when married. Such a 
father usually carries a large and ade- 
quate program for his wife’s income and 
family needs. His worry is that he will 
not be here to see his youngest son 
established in business. To such a father 
the amount of premium is a small con- 
sideration and Mrs. Miller always uses 

20-Year Endowment with the Full-Paid 
Life Option at the end of ninth or tenth 
year. 

Whenever she has sold a Father and 
Son contract she has sold an additional 
“savings” contract. 

“After we have completed the Father 
and Son plan, if the father wants to talk, 
I make the sale then,” she said. “If 
not, I do it at the time I delivet the 
Father and son policy. To indicate how 
far-reaching is the effect of the savings 
policy on the boy, frequently when he is 
25 he comes into buy an additional $5,000 
Retirement Income policy. Very often, 
at my suggestion, the father writes a 
personal letter, which is to be attached 
to the policy and opened by the boy after 
his father’s death. Nearly always he sits 
in my office to write it. I tell him not 
to seal it; to take it home or to the 
office; that he may want to add to or 
change it.” 





HEARD on the WAY 





FRANK H. SYKES 


KEEPER OF THE POUND 


I agree with you! There is no reason in the world 
why September shouldn’t be a Good Month. It's 
back on the job for me! I will submit, in the next 
three weeks, September 11-30, the written and 
examined business that I have averaged in 1939 


for a full month. 


I pledge you not only to get out of the Dog House 


myself, but to help our Agency get out. 


OUT OF THE DOG HOUSE 
IN SEPTEMBER 





SIGNATURE 


The Fidelity Mutual Leaders Club left 
its convention in Atlantic City last week 
with members pledged to make the last 
three weeks of this month stand out 
through special effort. Sometimes Sep- 
tember is an under average production 
month in life insurance because of large 
number of conventions held during the 
month. All the club members signed 


the card reproduced on this page. 


In view of radio discussions of Morris 
H. Siegel, policy analyzer and severe 
critic of insurance agents, some eye- 
brows were lifted in the New York 
field this month when Sam _ Siegel, 
brother and partner of Morris H., ap- 
plied for a $10,000 Ordinary life policy. 


Uncle Francis. 





Peniieeie Tells How He 
Uses Simplified Programs 


John Pennington, Rene P. Banks agen- 
cy, Cleveland, discussed simplified pro- 
grams in the marketing section of the 
Penn Mutual convention at Atlantic City 
this week. When he has a_ prospect 
whom he believes is going to develop into 
a substantial buyer of insurance he takes 
a company chart showing the line-up of 
a man’s policy, his cash values in the 
years immediately ahead and at 060 or 
65, and a place for his plan of income 
distribution for his family in the event 
of death. He said: 

“Using this same Penn Mutual chart 
for a foundation I build on it a program 
book in which | set forth a brief of 
the beneficiary agreement in each one 
of his policies, an estimate of his cash 
values and dividends at 55, 60 and 65, the 
annuity incomes which these cash values 
will produce, some charts describing the 
new policies which I sell him, and a 
single-page brief outline of the high- 
lights of his insurance estate. This may 
sound as though it involved quite a little 
work, but when you get your ideas or- 
ganized and standardized you would be 
surprised how simple it becomes. Don't 
ever forget that what becomes a stand- 
ardized procedure for you is entirely new 
to each one of your customers.” 


Developing Name Into Real 
Prospect Told by Stewart 


prospecting, 





Discussing intelligent 


George W. Stewart, Holgar J. John- 
son agency, Pittsburgh, at the Penn Mu- 
tual Life convention this week said, 


“prospects are developed; they are not 
found.” 

Discussing developing a name into a 
prospect, he gave the following as _ his 
formula: 

Ask a few question regarding his pres- 
ent insurance arrangements if he is In- 
different. He will seldom know the 
answers, and you will get his attention. 

Show him a sample survey of a well- 
planned insurance estate and impress on 


him the importance of having such a 
survey. 
Find out what minimum guaranteed 


income he wants at retirement. 

Find out what minimum guaranteed in- 
come he wants his family to have if he 
dies. 


Ask him his earned income, his invest- 


ment income, and the amount of emer 
gency money he carries in the bank. 
Justify the questions by pointing out 


that you do not want him to over-buy. 
Commit him to a definite sum which he 


can set aside now, or at a definite date 
in the future. Ask him if there is a 
possibility that he may be able to in- 


crease it in the near future and why. 





Concentrating Prospects 
Saves Mileage, Says Stern 


In discussing time conservation in so- 
liciting life insurance Lawrence H. Stern, 
St. Louis, told the Penn Mutual conven- 
tion in Atlantic City this week that he 
tries to save as much mileage as pos- 
sible. Among other things he said: 

“When I plan a morning’s or an after- 
noon’s work, I take along more _ pros- 
pect cards than I can possibly see, and 
the cards carry addresses within the 
same general vicinity, so that I have a 
route with very few long jumps. If 
take a couple cards and miss the men, 
it is likely to be a long walk back to 
the office and usually a much _ shorter 
distance to some prospect’s office than 
back to my own. If you have too much 
trouble in this respect, I suggest you buy 
a pedometer and see how many miles 
you walk per call. The more distance 
you cut down, the more time you save, 
and of course the more effort you save 
Another variation to help on this is to 
see the man on the way out. You make 
the one walk and elevator ride serve for 
two calls instead of doing the same job 
twice.” 
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sais Mutual to Make 
No War Risk Changes 


PRESIDENT STEVENSON SAYS 





Cases of Foreign-Born or Americans 
Traveling Abroad Will Each Be 
Considered Individually 


Talking to the ‘Penn Mutual educa- 
tional conference of the company’s na- 
tion-wide leaders in Atlantic City on 
Wednesday President John A. Stevenson 
told his large audience to beware of 
propaganda and to do its best in reach- 
ing a true spirit of neutrality. “Re- 
member,” he said, “we will be exposed 
to propaganda of all kinds in many forms, 
especially during the critical period of 
the next few months. Let us read and 
listen as calmly and analytically as pos- 
sible and reserve our conclusions until 
all facts are in and when the debate be- 
comes hot, as it is bound to be, then let 
us be cool. Let us view the opinions 
we hear and read and all other things 
which come to our attention in such a 
way that we shall try and find our own 
solution so that our judgment will be 
fair and sound in finding a way to main- 
tain strict neutrality as far as we are 
concerned. 

“We are all extraordinarily anxious to 
maintain such neutrality. When the fight 
vets hot remember that we are all agreed 
that we want neutrality and the only 
argument is the method by which that 
neutrality may be achieved. Speaking 
personally I am not sure that the issue 
is a clean-cut one. I am not personally 
convinced that this is an imperialistic 
type of conquest. It may be that there 
is something deeper under the conflict 
than the clash of imperialism and 
democracy. 

Courage, Clear Thinking 

“It is my judgment that there is a 
philosophy of nihilism that has perme- 
ated some of the countries abroad and 
that under that philosophy there may be 
operating a constant and continuous rev- 
olution. I believe that in judging the 
siiuation a great courage, great intelli- 
gence and great preparedness are essen- 
tial. Undoubtedly it takes great cour- 
age to be neutral. It is also my opinion 
that the course of humanity will be best 
served by great nation such as ours 
remaining outside of the war where we 
can administer to the needs of a pretty 
sick world.” 

President Stevenson said he thought it 
the duty of every organization today to 
cooperate wholeheartedly in the spirit of 
neutrality announced by President Roose- 
velt. He said that this is no time to get 
panicky. He then discussed the Penn 
Mutual Life’s war underwriting situa- 
tion. He said the Penn Mutual has de- 
cided not to make any change relative 
to United States citizens who live within 
the country’s geographical limits. Rela- 
tive to our citizens traveling abroad or 
who contemplate such journeys the com- 
pany will underwrite them on the basis 
of their hazard and where they intend to 
travel. If such journeys lead them into 
the war zone the company will limit and 
rate them or reject them according to 
the degree of hazard, handling each case 
on its merits. In the case of foreign- 
born applicants the Penn Mutual ac- 
knowledges there is a hazard and each 
case will be written on its merits after 
a questionnaire has been reviewed. 

These rules have been adopted by the 
Penn Mutual for the time being. Should 
the situation grow more serious then 
Penn Mutual may make some changes 
to meet any new emergencies which may 
arise. 

_ President Stevenson concluded by say- 
ing: “I know of no better way that you 
can serve the cause of our country and 
of democracy than by pursuing even 
more actively than you have in the past 
the job of doing a larger and better serv- 
ice of life insurance. Life insurance is 
the most perfect demonstration of the 
operation of the principle of democracy. 

we can address ourselves to that 
problem we will be making our greatest 
¢ ntribution.” 





Woman Producer Is 
Honored at Luncheon 

MASS. MUTUAL REPRESENTATIVE 

Vice-President Chester O. Fischer At- 


tends Event Sponsored by C. C. 
Covalt, Mattoon, III 





Chester O. Fischer, vice-president 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, spoke at a 
luncheon given September 19 by C. C. 
Covalt, general agent at Mattoon, Ill, 
honoring Mrs. Helen R. Pegelow who 
has been a representative of the com- 


MRS. HELEN R. PEGELOW 


pany there for twenty years. Leo Smith, 
now general agent at Indianapolis and 
formerly located at Mattoon, was among 
the guests and praised Mrs. Pegelow’s 
work. 

Paying tribute to women as life in- 
surance agents Mr. Fischer said: “Our 
company is particularly proud of the 
women in its sales forces. As a group 
they have rendered excellent service. 
Some of them, individually, have far 
exceeded many members of the sterner 
sex in life insurance sales. 

Woman’s Understanding 

“With wives, mothers and daughters 
comprising a vast majority of benefici- 
arics on the books of all companies, it 
is reasonable to believe that women 
agents can tell the life insurance story 
as convincingly as men—many of them 
more convincingly —understanding as 
they do the American standards under 
which husbands and _ fathers willingly 
and preferably shoulder the responsi- 
bilities of earning the family income. 

Left a widow with two small sons and 


“faced with the problem of providing for 


her family, Mrs. Pegelow joined the 
Massachusetts Mutual in September, 
1919, selling $32,500 by the year end. 
Her sales increased to a_ twenty-year 
average annual production of $115,000 





Achievements of Am. Agency 
System Told By Patterson 


E. Paul Huttinger, agency secretary 
Penn Mutual Life, called the company’s 
educational conference to order Wed- 
nesday morning and introduced Alex- 
ander FE. Patterson, vice-president. 
Major Patterson made a vigorous de- 
fense of the American Agency System. 
He asked how much of the $110,000,- 
000,000 of life insurance would be in 
force if it were not for this system of 
production. In his opinion if there were 
$25,000,000.000 in force it would be a 
miracle. The American Agency System 
has been such a tremendous success be- 
cause it has made the people realize how 
life insurance can and does give the 
ereatest of protection and the agent has 
been tireless in making people purchase 
the protection they so greatly need. 

In discussing the vocation of the life 
insurance agent Major Patterson said it 


Life Advertisers 
Complete Program 

MEET IN DETROIT NEXT MONTH 

Manner of Grouping Exhibits Which 


May Number Fifty-five; Classifica- 
tions Cover Wide Range 





Complete plans have been made for the 
forthcoming exhibit of advertising and 
sales promotion materials, which will be 
a feature of the Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation international convention in De- 
troit October 16-18. 

As in recent years, competing L. A. A. 
member companies enter the exhibits in 
three separate groups: those having 
$150,000,000 or less of Ordinary life in- 
surance in force as of December 31, 1938; 
those with over $150,000,000 and less than 
$400,000,000; those having more than 
$400,000,000 of Ordinary in force. This 
gives a possible fifty- five exhibitors in 
the first group, thirty in the second and 
twenty-seven in the third. 

Exhibit entries are to reach Hotel 
Statler, Detroit, by not later than Oc- 
tober 10. Harry V. Wade, American 
United, who is program chairman, has 
announced that a special question box 
forum centering around these exhibits 
will allow members to obtain desired 
information on technique, art, typoyra- 
phy, as well as the uses to which certain 
materials were put and the results. 

The classifications this year include in- 
surance journal advertising, magazine ad 
vertising, newspaper advertising, sales 
promotion, direct mail, printed material, 
publications to agents, weekly publica- 
tions to agents, publications to policy- 
holders, recruiting material, conservation 
and annual statements. 





Market Analysis Featured 
By Penn Mutual Speakers 


Wallis Boileau, Jr., second vice-presi- 
dent Penn Mutual, said many commodi- 
ties have to create their markets, but 
the Institute of Life Insurance was cre- 
ated because a need and a market for 
it existed. “Our markets are all natural 
ones,” he said. “During the past year 
30% of the Penn Mutual’s business came 
from professional men, scientific and 
technical men, proprietors of small 


stores, factory managers and _ miscel- 
laneous executives.” 
Osborne Bethea, New York general 


agent and president of the Penn Mutual 
General Agents Association, said that 
as the value of human life goes up the 
value of life insurance goes up. The 
agent must appraise the human life 
value accurately. Among the major mar- 
kets today are retirement income, family 
income, business income and education 
policies. 

Franklin G. Stull of the Home Office 
Agency said that an agent should ana- 
lyze his markets not only because some 
may be neglected but too much concen- 
tration can be given to old policyholders 
and social contacts and new markets will 
not be explored. An agent may have 
success in a particular market for a 
time and the market will become ex- 
hausted or over cultivated. He should 
then develop other markets but always 
market analysis should be definite. 


Manhattan Life Has New 


Convertible Term Policy 


Manhattan Life has issued what it 
calls the Ideal Protection Policy, de- 
scribing it as providing full protection 
for the productive period of life; low 
guaranteed premium which in turn is 
subject to reduction by dividends; con- 
vertible to life and endowment plans 
before Age 60 without examination; can 
be written to include waiver of premi- 
um benefit, and double indemnity in 
event of accidental death. 








answered the qualifications which prog- 
ressive men demand in their life work. 
It is a vocation to which something can 
be given, and from which something can 
be gotten, and something can be done 
with it. 


Benner to Tell Where 
Life Insurance Stands 


SPEAKER AT CHICAGO MEETING 
Will Talk on Effects of Changing Eco- 
nomic Factors; Million Dollar Pol- 
icyholder on Program 


“Preface to the Future” is the title of 
a talk that will be given by Dr. C. L. 
Zenner, vice-president Continental Amer- 
ican, at the joint meeting of the Re- 
search Bureau and the Agency Officers 
Association in Chicago October 31 and 
November 1 and 2. Dr. Benner’s talk 
is one of several discussions scheduled 
for the opening session that wil! reflect 
the position in which life insurance finds 
itself in the present economic system. 
Dr. Benner’s paper will be particularly 
concerned with the changing economic 
factors affecting life insurance distribu- 
tion today as well as what sales forces 
will need to prepare for to meet future 
conditions. Such important factors as 
the declining birth rate, population dis- 
tribution, shifting of markets and redis- 
tribution of income will be discussed in 
viewing the present market and that of 
the future. 

Davies on Program 

Charles T. Davies, Wyommissing, Pa., 
will also address the meeting. He is a 
retired industrialist, has appeared be- 
fore several life insurance gatherings and 
his talk on “Why I Own Life Insurance” 
has made a decided hit. Mr. Davies will 
tell the story of his experience as an 
owner and believer in life insurance. He 
owns a million of paid-up life insurance 
and he takes delight in appraising each 
year the stocks which “experts” advised 
him to buy with the cash reserves in his 
policies. He did not follow this advice 
pat kept his straight course on life in- 
surance. 





ON N. Y. COURSE PROGRAM 


Highly Representative Group of Pro- 
ducers to Lecture in Educational 
Series Beginning Oct. 3 
The Life Underwriters Association 
City of New York will begin its edu- 
cational course for the present season 
October 3 at Hotel Pennsylvania. En- 
rolment is limited to 200. The cash fee 
schedule is $9 for members and $15 for 
non-members. One dollar is added for 

deferred payments. 

Those on the program are Griffin Lovelace, 
vice-president New York Life; Leroy N. White 
law, field instructor Prudential; George P. 
Shoemaker, general agent Provident Mutual 
Life; Manuel Camps, Jr., general agent John 
Hancock; Carl Haas, assistant manager Mutual 
Benefit; Ralph G. Engelsman, general agent 
Penn Mutual; Mrs. Lillian Joseph, special 
agent Home Life of New York; Milton Herz- 
berg, manager Equitable Society; G. G. Terri 
berry, special agent Mutual Benefit; Hubert 
Davis, educational director Knight agency, 
Union Central; Percy A. Peyser, special agent 
National Life of Vermont; Arthur V. Young- 
man, associate general agent Mutual Benefit; 
Osborne Bethea, genera! agent Penn Mutual; 
James Elton Bragg, general agent Guardian. 





HUTH CO-CHAIRMAN AGAIN 

George Huth, agency manager, Ewing 
agency, Provident Mutual Life, has been 
named co-chairman of the membership 
committee, Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters. He will be in charge of 
the Industrial division. Mr. Huth served 
in a similar capacity last year and be- 
cause of his excellent work was drafted 
into service again. 


MEETING ON WAR CLAUSE 

John Lloyd, Ohio Insurance Commis 
sioner and chairman, life insurance com- 
mittee, National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, has called a meet- 
ing of his committee at Chicago Octo- 
ber 2 to consider a uniform war claus: 
that may _be adopted by all life com- 
panies. The meeting will be held at 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, which will be 
the scene on that day of opening of 
the American Life Convention. 
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IDEAS that CLICK 


By Paul Troth 








No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
and how they sell it is principally an idea. 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 
writer in this column from time to time. 


No. 103 


Here’s an idea that was a prize win- 
ner at a recent Northwestern Mutual 
conference. It is based on a father’s 
taking out an Endowment at 65 policy 
for his son, age 10 to 17, allowing divi- 
dends to purchase paid up additions for 
twenty-five years at which time each 
original $1,000 of insurance will have 
increased to approximately $1,500 and 
from then on deducting dividends. The 
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Sir, I have failed miserably in my attempts 
to build @ fire with two matches; in order 
to preserve the Beaver patrol’s record of a 
test each week could I submit $5,000 of 
life insurance as evidence of thrift? 


total dividend, basic policy plus dividend 
on paid up additions, at that time is used 
to reduce the net cost. 

The idea is one which has been used 
in the field with success by William J. 
Mack, general agent for the Northwest- 
ern Mutual in Cincinnati. Mr. Mack 
started as an agent in May, 1919, when 
he was 22. He spent fifteen years in the 
field before he became general agent. 
In several of those years he made the 
Northwestern’s Marathon Club, paying 
for more than 100 lives. 

Mr. Mack makes the approach to the 
father of a boy in this way: “Mr. Pros- 
pect, if you could have life insurance 
protection today at a net outlay of less 
than $6 per $1,000, you would be very 
much interested, wouldn’t you? This, 
of course, is impossible at your age. But 
you can start your ten-year-old son now 
on a financial plan embracing savings 
and insurance which, if our company 
history is repeated, will result in his 
having life insurance protection twenty- 
five years hence at a net premium of less 
than $5 per $1,000. And through the 
savings feature of this contract, he will 
accumulate approximately $1,500 cash by 
Age 65,” 

This approach, says Mr. Mack, usu- 
ally arouses sufficient interest to result 
in some questions from the prospect, but 
whether or not it does, Mr. Mack keeps 
the interview going by saying: “Let me 
show you what this plan is, what it does 
for your son. I want you to understand 
how flexible it is and how readily adapt- 
able to his needs later on” Mr. Mack's 
figures are based on Northwestern’s En- 
dowment at 65 contract. 


Function of Selecting Risks Now 


Involves Many Besides Examiner 


Dr. H. W. Cook Includes Five Other Groups: Actuarial, Lay 
Underwriters, Agents, Inspectors and the Applicant; 
Suggests Subject for Study 


Henry W. Cook, vice-president and 
medical director Northwestern National 
Life, sees in the rise of the lay under- 
writer to a recognized position of re- 
sponsibility in the selection of life risks, 
“one of the most important advances in 
home office management. It has result- 
ed in greater economy and efficiency, 
and in better and more prompt service 
to the field, but more vital is the fact 
that it indicates a broadening vision of 
the true function of underwriting.” 

In an address to the Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters in Kansas City Sep- 
tember 15 Dr. Cook said also: 

“We are engaged, if rightly viewed, in 
a great humanitarian enterprise embody- 
ing all that is best in an advanced in- 
dividualistic conception of social security 
and economic independence. A narrow 
view of either personal, professional, or 
financial privilege has no proper place 
in such an institution. The field of 
home office underwriting was for too 
long regarded as a strictly medical prob- 
lem. 

“The underwriting of life insurance 
risks is a far larger problem than the 
expression of a medical opinion on the 
results of a physical examination, al- 
though this has been and still is a very 
widespread belief. The physical exami- 
nation is only one factor, and a relative- 
ly minor factor. 

Many Factors Involved 

“Broadly speaking, the successful un- 
derwriting of human lives covers the en- 
tire multiform activities of the life in- 
surance industry. Not only must the in- 
dividual or the group be ‘selected,’ but 
the calculation of the premium must be 
sound, the terms of the contract safe- 
guarded by legal knowledge, the reserve 
safely and conservatively, yet profitably, 
invested, the policy issued and the rec- 
ords kept economically and efficiently, 
and new lives constantly added by ag- 
gressive agency development. All of 
these factors are as essential to success- 
ful underwriting as the selection of risks. 
But even in the more specialized field 
of ‘selection’ there are five groups be- 
sides the medically educated who play 
essential roles, and each must be ade- 
quately recognized, if the selection is to 
be effective, profitable, and just. The 
six groups concerned with selection are: 
Medical, actuarial, lay underwriters, 
agents, inspectors, the applicant. 


Actuary Changes Picture 


_“Prior to the present century, of these 
six, the only two receiving adequate rec- 


ognition were the medical and the in- 
spection, and the latter was in an early 
stage of development. It was the actu- 
ary who about the beginning of the cen- 
tury opened to both the medical men 
and the layman the opportunity to be- 
come an underwriter in the truly scien- 
tific sense, through analyses of actual ex- 
perience with large groups of various 
medical impairments. 

“At present we must remember that 
our rating manuals, although based on 
the tentative figures offered by the med- 
ico-actuarial investigation, are not final 
or conclusive, and that they have been 
in many instances modified by medical 
and underwriting opinion. One great 
danger in the use of a manual, especially 
for the layman who is not familiar with 
the inaccuracies of medical data, is that 
it will become sacrosanct. 

“Wise and just selection is not a med- 
ical, or an actuarial, or an agency, or 
an executive function exclusively. It is 
a fair, scientific, broad-minded synthesis 
of all four viewpoints. Many feel very 
strongly that the agency viewpoint is 
a most important factor, and I heartily 
agree with them, and some agency men 
occupy distinguished home office under- 
writing positions. 

Importance of Examiners 

“As much of our medical history and 
practically all of our information in re- 
gard to details of the present physical 
condition of our applicants come through 
the examiner, I cannot too strongly 
stress to everyone with any voice in se- 
lection, that he should use his influ- 
ence toward obtaining and retaining the 
most conscientious and capable exami- 
ners available in every locality. Every 
layman associated in any way with se- 
lection should recognize the difficulty of 
organizing a corps of well trained, care- 
fully instructed, loyal, honest examiners, 
and having obtained such men, the im- 
portance of adhering to them strictly, 
unless on good evidence they are proven 
undesirable. In this connection I can- 
not too strongly urge you to adopt, if 
you have not already done so, the chief 
and alternate examiner system. 

Field Underwriting 

“The last current trend which I will 
mention, but which I feel is the most 
important, has to do with the field un- 
derwriter’s part in selection and his re- 
lationship with the home office under- 
writers. This relationship has radically 
changed during the decades of the pres- 
ent century, and anyone who has worked 
during this period in either the field or 
the home office will, I am sure, appre- 
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ciate that it has changed for the better. 
We of the home office underwriting de- 
partment, and the home office agency 
officials and the men in the field must 
keep constantly in mind that we are all 
‘underwriters.’ 

Benefit to Agents 

“It is interesting that the very same 
‘selection’ standards which the Life In- 
surance Sales Research Bureau and the 
other sales organizations themselves now 
set up for successful salesmanship are 
in a majority of respects identical with 
the standard of home office underwrit- 
ers. In other words, carefully and in- 
telligently selected business is not only 
essential for a safe mortality experience 
for the company, but it is most profit- 
able for the agents. 

“One of the most important functions 
of a modern home office underwriting 
department is to cooperate with the 
agency department in reaching their 
present aim, of training and educating 
the agent to become a successful and 
intelligent ‘underwriter. The best way 
to obtain an agent’s cooperation in se- 
lection, in which he is such an import- 
ant factor, is in giving him as much in- 
formation as possible in fitting himself 
for his work, and there never has been 
as favorable a time as the present for 
gaining his interest and cooperation. 

Subject for Instructor 

“In the presentation of underwriting 
information to agents, the medical di- 
rector and the lay underwriter can nat- 
urally be of the greatest assistance, and 
this should be one of our important 
functions; but I feel that this instruc- 
tion should come as a part of the regu- 
lar agency school courses. 

“The sooner ‘selling’ and ‘underwrit- 
ing’ come to be considered synonymous, 
the sooner will agency underwriting 
problems be on the way to permanent 
and satisfactory solution. Not only 
would this information help the agent 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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Financial Section 
Program for A.L.C. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON SESSIONS 





Timely Subjects ‘Cheese by Group of 
Representative Speakers; 690 At- 
tendants Expected 
Governor Cniiaa of Minnesota will be 
among the speakers at the annual meet- 
ing of the ye ekg Life Convention 
in Chicago October 4, 5 and 6. It is 
anticipated that upwards of 600 execu- 
tives from most of the life insurance 
companies of the United States and 

Canada will attend. 

Other guest speakers at the various 
sessions include Brigadier General Frank 
T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs, Washington; W. J. Cameron, 
Ford Motor Co., and Merle Thorpe, 
editor Nation’s Business. 

The program for the financial section 
includes a report on the investment of- 
ficers’ seminar by Alex Cunningham, 
vice-president and treasurer, Western 
Life, Montana; “A Suggestion for Re- 
ducing Costs of Handling Foreclosed 
Real Estate,” Ralph R. Lounsbury, presi- 
dent Bankers National Life, Montclair; 
“Possible Trends in Interest Rates,” 
George H. Rigler, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Harris Trust Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago. 

The afternoon session will open with 
an address by Dwight C. Rose of Brun- 
dage, Story & Rose, New York, on “The 
Policyholder’s Interest in Equity Invest- 
ments,” followed by “Measuring Sticks 
for Income Property Loans,” Oswald P. 
Scheller, assistant secretary Connecticut 
General Life; “Man’s New and Mighty 
Industry,” Dr. William J. Hale, Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 


Kastner on Tax Conference 


Governor Horner of Illinois has an- 
nounced appointment of Ralph H. Kast- 
ner, associate counsel American Life 
Convention, as a delegate from Illinois 
to the annual tax conference of the 
National Tax Association to be held in 
San Francisco from October 16 to 19 
inclusive. Governor Horner made _ the 
selection of Mr. Kastner as a delegate 
to this important national tax confer- 
ence at the suggestion of the TIIlinois 
Tax Commission. Mr. Kastner is rec- 
ognized as an authority on taxes, espe- 
cially in regard to their relation to life 
insurance and kindred industries. 

Mr. Kastner was recently named chair- 
man of the life insurance committee, 
American Bar Association. His selec- 
tion was made by John Cronin, Boston, 
who is chairman of the insurance sec- 
tion, American Bar Association. 





BALTIMORE REGISTRATION SOON 

Registration for the Baltimore Insti- 
tute of Life Underwriters courses will 
be held September 29. Classes will be- 
gin October 3. A new member of this 
year’s faculty is Andrew H. Krug. Wil- 
liam P. Stedman is the dean. Other 
faculty members are Maynard C. Nicholl, 
Clayton Demarest, Jr., Edwin C. Holden, 
Dr. Elinor Pancoast and J. Cary Thomp- 
son, Jr. 





Selecting Risks 


(Continued from Opposite Page) 


in underwriting, but many of the sub- 
jects are of general interest and make a 
possible opening and closing argument. 
Field Vastly Broadened 

“Some of my friends in recent years 
have sometimes expressed themselves 
pessimistically in regard to the future 
of medical selection, feeling perhaps that 
the introduction of a rating manual and 
its use by lay underwriters has mech- 
anized and narrowed the field of in- 
Surance medicine. T am convinced on 
the contrary that in recent years it has 
vastly broadened. Rightly viewed, our 
ppportunity both as lay and medical un 
Werwriters is ever. widening and offer 
ing a more and more cong enial and in- 
viting” challenge 


If you'd wanted to get in touch with any successful Union Central 
producer during the early days of September, you could have 
reached him at one of the world's most glamorous hostelries — 
the Chateau Frontenac in quaint old Quebec. 


Beautiful, interesting locations are a regular feature of 
Union Central's yearly Conventions. But that's only one 
reason for the popularity of these meetings. 


Another reason - at these meetings Union Central men from 
every corner of the country establish friendships that endure 
year after year. Many of them correspond regularly, 
exchanging news and ideas. 


Still another reason = the men who attend find that they 

go home equipped to earn a better living ... full of practical 
ideas and new sales slants that make their selling effort 
more fruitful. 


No wonder Union Central Salesmen express great enthusiasm 
over their Company conventions. 


Here are the places where recent 
Union Central Conventions have 
been held: 


HAVANA-—1938 MIAM1-1936 WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS-1937 
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ROMAN STANDARD REINSURED 





Great Northern Takes Business as of 
August 14, 1938; Settlements Made 
on 81% Basis 
L. H. Sanford, Michigan’s Second 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner, and 
active receiver for Roman Standard Life, 
Manistee, has been discharged by the 
Ingham County Circuit Court after com- 
pletion of an unusual reinsurance deal. 
The Great Northern Life, Milwaukee, is 
the reinsuring company under an agree- 
ment made effective as of August 14, 
1938. Approximately 700 insureds of the 
Manistee company accepted the reinsur- 
ance arrangement while only eighteen 

dissented. 

The reinsurance agreement was un- 
usual in that assets were not trusteed 
in the fund, as is the usual custom, but 
were purchased by the reinsuring car- 
rier at a price determined by appraisals 
conducted under supervision of the 
court. New policies were issued to re- 
place the old in amounts equaling 81% 
of the old policies’ face, this ratio hav- 
ing been determined as the proper one 
between assets and liabilities on the ef- 
fective date of the agreement. Death 
claims, creditors’ and other claims were 
all paid on the same basis, 81% of the 
amounts due. The dissenting policy- 
holders also were paid 81% of the cash 
value of their policies. 





WRIGHT HEAVILY BACKED 

L. Mortimer Bucklev, campaign man- 
ager for Harry T. Wricht’s candidacy 
for vice-president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, says that 
Mr. Wright will go to St. Louis next 
week with the largest number of en- 
dorsements ever recorded for a candi- 
date for association office. Mr. Buckley 
declares that endorsements have been 
received from local bodies in every state 
and that several states have endorsed 
him unanimously 


ONTARIO ‘MEETING OCTOBER 21 


J. S. P. Armstrong, Dominion of Can- 
ada General Insurance, is expected to 
be general chairman of the annual con- 
vention, Ontario Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, in Toronto October 21. Since 
formation of the committees, it has been 
learned that Mr. Armstrong, as an offi- 
cer of the 48th Highlanders, may be 
called upon to lead a contingent of his 
battalion to Bermuda for defense pur- 
poses. In such event an executive of 
the association will serve. 


SETS RECORD IN JULY 
Writing a total of 264 applications for 
$1,068,102 of business, the Houston city 
agency of the Great Southern Life, un- 
der the management of E. P. Horne, 
broke the coveted million-in-a-month 
mark for the first time in July. 





LOS ANGELES CLASSES BEGIN 

Los Angeles chapter CLU has beeun 
its classes in office management. Fifteen 
members enrolled. Dr. F. F. Burtchett, 
University of California, is instructor. 














Bureau Alumni 
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cal” causes of unsatisfactory ig ems 
ance: Insufficient exposure (i. doesn’t 
work at it enough) ; inadequate tomar ct 
(number, buying power, or both); inef- 
fective presentation (i. e., doesn’t tell the 
story well enough). 

3ut there is still another cause of un- 
satisfactory performance ratio, underly- 
ing all these causes. What difference 
if he lacks ambition? Why is he guilty 
of insufficient exposure? Why does he 
sometimes make no great effort to ac- 
quire more prospects, to improve his 
sales story? Isn’t it largely because, 
though he wants to do better, he doesn’t 
want to—enough! 

Inter-Relationship of Causes 

The very significant inter-relationship 
of all these causes should be noted. 
There are many possible causes for his 
failure to see enough people—but two 
of them are the other two primary 
causes, viz: 

He doesn’t work at the job (insuffi- 
cient exposure) because he lacks worth- 
while prospects on whom to call (inade- 
quate prospects). 

He doesn’t work at the job (insufficient 
exposure) because, lacking confidence in 
his ability to tell an effective story (in- 
effective presentation) he is reluctant to 
place himself in the presence of the 
prospect. 

Each of the three “mechanical causes” 
are similarly related to the other two. 

A study of the inter-relationships leads 
to the conclusion that there are two 
underlying principles, both very impor- 
tant to manavement which desires to aid 
the agent in improving his efficiency 
index: 

Improvement in any one of the three 
areas must be accompanied by corre- 
sponding improvement in the other two, 
for they are so linked together that 
they must always remain approximately 
level, and no one can be lifted measur- 
ably except as the other two are lifted 
with it. 

Improvement in any one area tends to 
develop corresponding improvement in 
the other two. 


Classification of “Sub-Causes” 

Each primary cause includes among 
its “sub-causes” the other two primary 
causes. Each has many other sub-causes 
in addition, and virtually all causes of 
unsatisfactory performance may be clas- 
sified under these three. When this has 
been done, we have built a “diagnosis 
chart” which is helpful in locating the 
agent’s deficiencies of performance, and 
lays out a logical track for the orderly 
improvement of each phase of his work. 

Improvement in any one or more of 
these areas, i. e., improvement in tech- 
nique, brings about improvement in end 
results. And frequently a_ relatively 
slight improvement in performance or 
technique brings about very substantial 
improvement in results. 

The One Underlying Factor—Attitude 
Important as are the “mechanical fail- 
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ures,” probably still more important is 
the failing which we have described with 
the words “Doesn’t want to—enough!” 

For the man whose prospecting tech- 
niques are poor, but who wants to im- 
prove, there is much hope. For the man 
whose presentation is ineffective, or 
whose work habits are poor, but who 
wants to achieve, there is hope. He may 
not be able to help himself, though if 
he wants to enough he usually will, but 
he will be receptive to your efforts to 
help. 

Thus there are three “mechanical” 
causes, and one of “attitude,” which 
mitigate against the performance of the 
average man: Insufficient exposure, in- 
adequate prospects, ineffective presenta- 
tion and underlying all three of these: 
“He wants to do better—but he doesn’t 
want to enough!” 

No one of these four is important to 
the exclusion of the others; but prob- 
ably attitude is the greatest of the four, 
because it is not only important in its 
own right, but also because it bears so 
heavily upon the other three. Hence, 
motivation is one of the greatest respon- 
sibilities of management. 





Northwestern National - 
Finds Increased Buying 


Increased buying and better quality 
buying by wage earners and families in 
the lower income brackets are helping 
to boost sales of home furnishings and 
some lines of luxury goods well above 
last year’s levels, according to a quarter- 
ly study of “surplus income” purchases 
by Northwestern National Life. 

The study, covering eight key lines of 
goods at 236 department stores, also 
shows that sales of men’s clothing, bell 
wether of both depressions and recov- 
eries, were over 10% higher in the second 
quarter of 1939, compared with the same 
period last year. 

The insurance company found wages 
per United States worker substantially 
higher than a year ago, while living 
costs have fallen to 1936 levels. The re- 
sulting surplus of buying power is ob- 
viously being used for home refurnish- 
ing, and to obtain a few luxuries, the 
current report observes. 
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COURSES AT NORTHWESTERN 

Northwestern University School of 
Commerce, Chicago, began the courses 
in its four-year program September 20. 
Those planning to take the special CLU 
review work should send in their ap- 
plications not later than October 17, as 
class work begins October 24 (Course 
1) and October 27 (Course 2). Everyone 
contemplating taking any of the CLU 
examinations given by the American 
College of Life Underwriters next June 
should secure from the agency depart- 
ment of his own company, a certificate 
for each part he plans to take. This 
certificate, which is available to all 
agents of companies contributing to the 
special CLU fund, gives a credit of $10 
on $20 fee for each examination, and 
places the holder in position to receive 
information on matters pertaining to his 
CLU study. Fees paid to the American 
College should not be confused with tui- 
tion fee of Northwestern University. 
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Counselors’ Advice 
Mostly Self-Interest 


KINNE TELLS AETNA MEETING 





They Like to Get Hold of Limited Pay- 
ment Policy With Large 
Accumulations 





L. O. Kinne, assistant secretary Aetna 
Life, at the company’s Regionnaire con- 
vention in Swampscott this week called 
certain types of insurance counsclors 
who have made a specialty of upsetting 
existing policies on a basis of fees 
“Twentieth Century enemies of the in- 
stitution of life insurance.” Comment- 
ing on this subject he said: 

“You know the favorite scheme of the 
policyholders service agencies to take a 
20 Payment life policy and change it to 
the Ordinary life plan. They like to get 
hold of one of these policies which has 
run for about fifteen years with a sub- 
stantial cash value; then change it to 
Ordinary life and draw a fee out of the 
allowance to the insured. Perhaps this 
insured is nearing the age when he 
should have his insurance premiums out 
of the way in a few years. 


Questions Not Asked 


“Do they point that out to him? Per- 
haps the insured does not need all of 
the cash allowance. Do they make that 
inquiry? Do they point out to the in- 
sured that he is necessarily paying a 
surrender charge in making this change ? 
Do they point out to these policyholders 
that during the early days of the de- 
pression these 20 Payment life and En- 
dowment policies are perhaps the only 
or last security upon which millions of 
policyholders could draw to tide them 
over periods of adversity or unemploy- 
ment? They do not. 

“Tf T were an agent I should make it 
my business to know all the facts relat- 
ing to policy changes. I would point 
them out again and again to each of my 
policyholders. That would be my way 
of dealing with these self-styled insur- 
ance counselors, a method which gives 
to each policyholder the means by which 
he may push aside this menace to so- 
cietv; these twentieth century enemies 
of the life insurance institution. If you 
will do this for your clients it will make 
you the policyholders’ friend and ce- 
ment the bond of close relationship 
which should exist between policyholder 
and agent for the duration of the 
policy.” 





N. Y. AREA MEN AT SWAMPSCOTT 


New Yorkers who qualified for the 
Aetna Life regional convention § in 
Swampscott this week were these: 

Keffer agency: W. H. Luman, W. H. Wad- 
dington, James P. Garry, John B. Adams, Don- 
ald W. Baird, W. H. Thomas, W. F. Burns, 
Tr.; Allen O. Cole, J. R. Evans, P. D. Fagans, 
Elmer Newton, J. B. Fellows, R. H. Keffer. 

Luther agency: C. P. Rogge, R. A. Bernard, 
M. A. Lowenberg, Herbert Nadler, G. G. 
Steiner, T. F. Lantry, H. E. Ballentine, J. J. 
Drexler, Paul Fatt, Joseph Green, Herman F. 
Tacobs. Wilfred Simeral, Harold Sussman, H. 
M. Whitman, L. W. Sechtman, K. A. Luther. 

Representatives of the Arthur G. Derr 
agency, Newark, were these: 

Arthur E, Armitage, William B, Blum, David 
P. Faxon, Russell Federico, Arthur G. Derr. 


CLOSING AETNA SPEAKERS 

E. E. Cammack, vice-president Aetna 
Life and chief actuary, discussed the ef- 
fect of the European war on life insur- 
ance policies in a talk made Wednes- 
day morning at the Aetna Life’s Swamp- 
scott convention. The two concluding 
speakers at the business sessions of 
the convention were S. T. Whatley, vice- 





president, and R. B. Coolidge, superin- 
tendent of agencies. a 
The banquet was held Wednesday 


night, Mr. 
cipal talk. 


Whatley making the ‘prin- 


TO DISCUSS SECURITY ACT 

Special consideration of the new So- 
cial Security Act and its relations to life 
insurance is to be given during the 
seminar series for brokers to be con- 
ducted by Charles J. Zimmerman, Chi- 
cago, general agent Connecticut Mutual 
Life.. The series will begin October 2. 


Jos. L. Bachman Joins 
Charles Edwards Agency 





BACHMAN 


JOSEPH L. 

Joseph L. Bachman, who for more 
than a score of years ioe heen engaged 
in supervising and the developing of new 
agents, is no-y connected with the Charles 
Edwards agency, representing the Man- 
hattan Life at 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Mr. Bachman’s wide under- 
writing experience and his effectiveness 
in training new men should prove help- 
ful to him in hs new post as associate 
eeneral agent. 

He began his insurance career as a 
clerk in a general agency of the Equi- 
table Society in the Bronx. He later 
went with the Willard Regan agency, 
Connecticut Mutual, now known as the 
Meyer Goldstein agency, as supervisor. 

A resident of Scarsdale, Mr. Bachman 
plans to open his own general agency 
there in the near future to develop the 
Westchester County territory. He is a 
member of the Life Underwriters and 
Life Supervisors of New York and in 
Scarsdale he is an active member of the 
Scarsdale Men’s Club and on the board 
of directors of the Arthur Manor As- 
sociation and a member of Scarsdale 
Post No. 52 of the American Legion. 
During the World War Mr. Bachman 
served in the United States Navy. 





RECEIVER FOR AMERICAN 





Michigan Commissioner Given Perma- 
nent Charge of Detroit Company; Re- 
insurance Being Considered 
Commissioner Emory of Michigan 
has been named by Judge Carr of Ing- 
ham County Circuit Court as perma- 
nent receiver for the American Life of 


Detroit. The action was taken in ac- 
cordance with the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court upholding the tempo- 
rary receivership ordered more than a 
year ago by the Ingham court. 

Department officials say there have 
been no further developments with re- 
lation to’ disposal of the company’s as- 
sets, no formal action having been pos- 
sible until the receivership was made 
permanent. They indicated directly after 
announcement of the court’s opinion that 
several reinsurance proposals had been 
advanced and were being studied. It is 
considered likely that an open hearing 
on reinsurance may be ordered. De- 
partment spokesmen say as much speed 
as is compatible with exercise of the ut- 
most--consideration for the interests of 
creditors and policyholders will be used 
in closing the company’s affairs. 





WUERTH OPENS OWN OFFICE 

Gustav C. Wuerth has established his 
own office at 15 Park Row, New York, 
for the sale of life insurance, annuities 
and, retirement incomes. He still main- 
tains His:asseciation with the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life at 47 Madison Avenue. 


Big Lines on Nazi 
Leaders, It Is Said 


BUT UNDERWRITERS DOUBT IT 








$18,000,000 on Six Top Hitler Men 
Couldn’t Be Placed Even in World 
Market as Claimed 





A newspaper dispatch from London 
this week states that all the Nazi lead 
ers in Germany rated as Hitler’s right- 
hand men have girded themselves against 
future eventualities by depositing in 
foreign countries “immense fortunes” in 
cash and life insurance. Heading the 
list is Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop 
who is credited with having placed 
abroad $3,165,000 in foreign exchange 
and life insurance amounting to $6,- 
575,000. Together six Nazi leaders aré 
said to have a total of $16,670,000 cash 
and $18,203,500 life insurance abroad. 

Reaction of underwriters to this story 
is that it is extremely doubtful if the 
Nazi leaders could get: anything like 
those sums of life insurance even in 
world markets. No proffers of such 
risks have been made in the American 
market, leading underwriters say, and 
without the insurance facilities of the 
large American companies it is still 
more doubtful that such insurance was 
obtained. 

Other German leaders mentioned and 
the amounts are: Goebbels, cash $4,635,- 
1), insurance $4,355,000 ; Goering. cash 
$3,575,000, insurance $3,932,500; Hess, 
cash $2,045,000, insurance $1,962,000: 
Himmier, cash $2,000,000, insurance $637,- 


000; Ley, cash $1,050,000, insurance 
$841.000. 
Hitler is said to have his wealth in 


vested in Germany. It was further 
stated that agents for Goebbels’ depart- 
ment for propaganda traveled to New 
York and many South American cities 
to place the insurance. 


Brooklyn Life Supervisors 
Consider Outside Speakers 


Harold F. Alexander. supervisor in 
the Kederich agency, New York Life, 
Brooklyn, who is the new president of 
the Life Supervisors Association of 
Brooklyn, appointed committees at the 
first meeting of his administration held 
this week. In roughing out a program 
which would meet the requirements of 
the association, the members favored 
round table discussions led by their own 
members and talks by guest speakers 
from other businesses. New committee 
members are these: 

Program: Bernard Haas, Mutual Life; 
Herbert Austin, New York Life; Ber- 
nard Zahn, New England Mutual. 

Entertainment: Herbert Austin, New 
York Life: Walter McGeorge, Pruden- 
tial, and Harold Goldberg, Travelers. 

Publicity: Carl Haas, Mutual Benefit, 
and C. R. Salisbury, Prudential. 


Membership: Jerome Siegel, Pruden- 
tial; Herman Reinis, Manhattan Life, 
and Thomas P. Allen, Massachusetts 


Mutual. 
Advisory Committee: Jerome Siegel, 
Carl Haas and Herman Reinis. 


Company Procedure: Lester Powell, 
Prudential; Walter P. Alexanderson, 
Prudential, and Joseph Gold, Massa- 


chusetts Mutual. 





DECIDING ON STUDY COURSE 

The season was opened by the Okla 
homa Association of Life Underwriters 
with a breakfast September 18. The 
association is making a survey to as- 
certain which CLU course of study to 
offer. The committee feels confident of 
sufficient demand for courses III and IV 
and if there is enough to justify it, 
courses I and II will be offered also. 


SAN DIEGO WANTS CONVENTION 

The San Diego Life Underwriters As 
sociation is out to win the 1941 conven- 
tion of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, and to that end will take 
an invitation to the convention in St. 
Louis next week. The plan is to make 





Brooklyn Managers 
Lay Meeting Plans 


NEW COMMITTEES APPOINTED 





Membership Favors Panel Discussions 
on Current Subjects as President 
Warshauer Asks Opinions 





The Life Managers Association of 
Brooklyn, this week held its first meet- 
ing since the election of Jack Warshauer 
as president. Mr. Warshauer is man- 
ager in Brooklyn for the Guardian Life. 
At his first session he directed the meet- 
ing to a discussion of the plans and 
program for the balance of his admin- 
istration and appointed committees to 
carry out those plans. The membership 
were in accord that round table or panel 
discussions of current happenings affect- 
ing the life insurance business would 

prove - helpful. 

While much of the discussion was in- 
formal and built around an exchange of 
opinions, it was evident that the course 
to be followed by the association will be 
a constructive one for the business. 

At the head table with Mr. Warshauer 
were H. M. Parker, Phoenix Mutual, 
new secretary-treasurer of the Brooklyn 
Managers Association, and Conrad V. 
Dyckman, a veteran who is an honorary 
member of the group. New committee 
appointments are these, the first named 
on each committee being chairman: 

Program: Alfred J. Johannsen, North- 
western Mutual; Gilbert V. Austin, 
Aetna Life; John W. Bratton, Trav- 
elers; William H. Kee, Mutual Life, and 
Major R. F. Migdalski, Mutual Benefit. 

On Cooperation with Lawyers: Wil- 
liam H. Kee, Mutual Life; H. M. Park- 
er, Phoenix Mutual: Daniel J. Quinn, 
Prudential; A. Van Camerik, Metropoli- 
tan, and H. H. Eetcher, Equitable So- 


ciety. , 
Membership: Gibson Lewis, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; George A. Kederich, 


New York Life, and Walter McGeorge, 
Prudential. 

Publicity: Alfred G. Correll, New 
England Mutual; John J. Blust, Conti- 
nental American; R. F. Pennell. Union 
Central, and A. Peacock, Equitable So- 
ciety. 

Law and Legislation: 
erich, New York Life. 

On Cooperation with Life Managers of 
Greater New York: Gilbert V. Austin, 
Aetna Life; Alfred G. Correll, New 
England, and Gibson Lewis, Massachu- 
setts Mutual. 


4. Ked- 


George 





Allen Dickey Appoints 
New Brokerage Manager 


Allen Dickey, general agent for the 
Provident Mutual Life at 225 Broadway, 
New York City, has added a third super- 
visor to his organization. He is John 
M. Demarest, who will be a brokerage 
supervisor. Mr. Demarest was formerly 
with the Prosser & Homans agency of 
the Equitable Society in this city and 
prior to that was with the Equitable in 
Louisville, Ky., where his father is also 
in the life insurance business. 

In August Mr. Dickey announced ap- 
pointment of James T. Hodgskin as su- 
pervisor in charge of full-time organiza- 
tion and Mitchell Goodstein as brokerage 
supervisor. The new agency already has 
several men in production. 


JOHN S. STEVENS DEAD 

John S. Stevens, secretary Crown 
Life, Canada, died September 17 of heart 
disease, age 59. He was engaged in 
business in the West before joining the 
company, which he served as western 
Canada superintendent before going to 
Toronto as secretary in 1928 He was 
known, internationally through his mem- 
bership in the Life Office Management 
Association. 


the convention a southern California 
one. It is planned to have the sessions 
early in October, when the weather is 
most delightful and when the attractions 
of San Diego are at their best. 
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Five General Agents To 


Discuss Agents’ Earnings 


Five general agents of National Life 
of Vermont, all executives of their re- 
spective life underwriters associations, 
will meet in Buffalo October 6 and 7 
for a round table conference with the 
Buffalo Life Managers Association cen- 
tering on earnings for agencies. 

The five are R. Maxwell Stevenson, 
Pittsburgh; Clifford H. Orr, Philadel- 
phia; R. Clinton Meadows, Binghamton ; 
Truman H. Cummings, Cleveland; 
Arthur L. Beck, Buffalo, who is in 
charge of arrangements there. 





SANDERS ON B. M. A. PROGRAM 





Only Salesman on Company’s Force As- 
signed to Speak at Thirtieth An- 
niversary Jubilee Meeting 
At the thirtieth anniversary jubilee 
convention of the Business Men’s As- 
surance, to be held September 28-30, 
R. E. Sanders, San Diego district man- 
ager, will address the meeting on sim- 
plifying sales. As president of the 
Grant Club, the honor organization of 
the company, Mr. Sanders has the dis- 
tinction of being the only salesman as- 
signed to speak on this program. As- 
sociated with the B. M. A. for ten years 
he has gained recognition in sales pro- 
duction among the sales organization 
and to date holds the highest individual 
record for a year in the history of the 
company, attained in 1937. Qualifying 


as Grant Club president in 1938 was 
the sixth time for Mr. Sanders to win 
that position. His other accomplish- 


ments for the year include presidency 
of the Life Club and a directorship in 
the Renewal Club. Mr. Sanders is a 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table, having qualified for the second 
time this year, and will attend the an- 
nual convention at French Lick, just 
preceding the anniversary jubilee. 


RIEHLE NEWARK SPEAKER 








Says Recruiting Is General Agent’s Job, 
While Training and Supervision 
Is for Supervisor 
Pointers on recruiting, training and 
supervising men in the life insurance 
agency were outlined by Theodore M. 
Riehle, general agent in New York for 
the Equitable Society, were given at a 
meeting of the Life Agency Supervisors 


Association of Northern New Jersey 
September 15. 

Mr. Riehle laid particular stress on 
the fact that the recruiting job is up 


to the general agent or manager and 
the training and supervision is the su- 
pervisor’s problem. During the last three 
years recruiting was a difficult problem, 
he said, but if the economic conditions 
improve recruiting will improve. 





ACTIVE FOR 1940 MEETING 

Pennsylvania’s governor, Arthur H. 
James, and Philadelphia’s acting mayor, 
George Connell, have joined the state 
and city associations of life underwrit- 
ers in extending an invitation to the 
National Association to come to Phila- 
delphia in 1940. Philadelphia is going 


to have a large and active delegation at 
the golden anniversary convention in St. 
Louis. next week, and Philip F.. Murray 
and committee associates have made spe- 
cial plans in support of Philadelphia’s 
bid for 1940. 
































Seated, left to right: J. N. Latiano, Harold Neal, Charles H. Johnston, Jr., chairman 
of clinic; A. F. Haas, agency manager; William L. Wyatt, Charles Benjamin, W. C. 


Hood, Jr., 
Samuel Frankel, D. M. 


Clinics on estate planning and_busi- 
ness insurance review are being held in 
the Pittsburgh agency of the Mutual 
Life. A picture of some of the members 
of the agency during one of these clin- 
ics is reproduced on this page. Mana- 
ger of the Mutual Life in Pittsburgh is 
A. F. Haas. 

The agency has had a special estate 
planning department for about six years. 
Clinics are held once a week and last 
two hours. C. H. Johnston, Jr., is active 
chairman of the group. Each week he 
appoints a discussion leader whose task 
is to guide the conference and clear up 
disputed points. 

Among some of the subjects discussed 


agency organizer; C. C. Shaffer. 
Harrison, H. W. 


Standing, left to right: E. L. Sittler, 
Stuchell, John W. Neff, W. K. Rennie. 


are Federal and state inheritance, gift 
and income taxes, estate shrinkage, ‘liqui- 
dation and the laws of descent as well 
as creditors’ rights, also current court 
decisions which affect estates. 

Two objectives of estate planning fol- 
low: 

First—An analysis of personally held 
estates, with a view to preventing as 
much as possible of the usual 13 to 25% 
shrinkage as the estate passes through 
the administration, and 

Second—That the business interest of 
a client (whether it be a sole proprietor- 
ship, partnership, or as a_ stockholder 
in a close corporation) will receive equi- 
table treatment at the death. 





PROTECTION OF MORTGAGES 


Insurance to guarantee free and clear 
home ownership to families and depend- 
ents in the event of death of the home 
buyer is said to be receiving attention 
in the New York suburban district. This 
life insurance, one of the cheapest forms 
available, is being offered by various 
companies, and C. Harry Minners, presi- 
dent of the Bankers Federal Savings & 
Loan Association, which specializes in 
financing small homes, issued a state- 
ment urging all home buyers to investi- 
gate what he considers the advantages 
offered by diminishing Term policies. 





ZIMMERMAN BROKERS’ COURSE 


Charles J. Zimmerman, general agent 
for Connecticut Mutual Life at Chicago, 
will begin his seminar lecture course 
for brokers, conducted by his agency, 
October 2. It will be a five-week course. 
Mr. Zimmerman will be assisted by Wil- 
liam H. Siegmund, agency manager in 
charge of the brokerage department. 











THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. 


Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 


Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 
A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


Bernard L. Connor 
Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


PRESIDENTS DELEGATES 


The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents will be represented at the 
Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the 
American Life Convention at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, October 2 
to 6, by the following special committee 
of fraternal delegates: Col. Franklin 
D’Olier, chairman, president, Prudential ; 
E. S. Brigham, president, National Life, 
Vermont; Byron K. Elliott, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel, John Hancock 
Mutual; Frederick W. Hubbell, presi- 
dent, Equitable Life of Iowa. 





MOHAN BALTIMORE PRESIDENT 
The Baltimore Life Underwriters As- 
sociation met September 14 and elected 
the following officers: T. J. Mohan, Eu- 
reka-Maryland, president; N. Herbert 
Long, chairman of the board; F. Gibbs 
La Motte, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
and Leonard V. Godine, Northwestern 
National, were elected first and second 
vice-presidents respectively. 


“Fell or Jumped” From Bridge 
“Due Proof” of Accident 


In an action on the double indemnity 
provision of a life policy by the bene- 
ficiary, widow of the insured, the de- 
fendant refused payment on the ground 
that plaintiff had failed to furnish “dye 
proof” of death solely by accidental 
means as required by the policy. 

The plaintiff had supplied the de- 
fendant, within the time required by the 
policy, with an undertaker’s certificate, 
her own affidavit, both of which certi- 
fied the death, and also with a tran- 
script of the records of the New York 


City Department of Health, wherein 
there appeared the information “fell or 
jumped from the Washington Bridge.” 


The question in the case was whether 
these proofs met the requirements of 
the policy with respect to “due proof.” 
and if or whether plaintiff sufficiently 
established her case at the trial. 

The Federal District Court for East- 
ern New York, Lamper v. John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, 28 F. Supp. 142, ren- 
dered judgment for the plaintiff. The 
court said that “It is clear from the cer- 
tificate of the medical examiner referred 
to above that death was not from what 
are commonly referred to as_ natural 
causes. Death was beyond question vio- 
lent. Of this the defendant was suffi- 
ciently apprised.” 

By the terms of the policy, it was held 
the beneficiary was not required to 
negative by her proofs the possibility 
of death by jany of the causes listed in 


the “proviso” clauses. These were de- 
fenses of which the company might 
avail itself. And more significant was 


held to be the fact that the law has long 
recognized that “if the insured has sus- 
tained a physical injury and there is no 
proof which clearly establishes the na- 
ture of the cause thereof, the presump- 
tion is indulged that it resulted from 
accident rather than suicide.” 

“In Mallory v. Travelers Insurance Co., 
47 N. Y. 52, a situation similar to that 
at bar arose. As in this case, the body 
of the decedent was found below a 
bridge, with nothing to show whether 
death was accidental or suicidal. The 
court there said, (p. 54), ‘From the facts 
above it appeared either that the death 
was caused by such an injury or the 
suicidal act of the deceased; but the 
presumption is against the latter.’ Thus, 
reading the proofs submitted in the 
light of the presumption and the ab- 
sence of anything in the proofs to rebut 
this presumption, it must be held that 
the proofs were sufficient.” The court 
found nothing in City Bank Farmers 
Trust Co. v. Equitable Life, 240 App. 
Div. 256, 285 N. Y. S. 250, inconsistent 
with this conclusion. 

“At the trial, neither party did much 
more to clarify the circumstances sur- 
rounding the death of the insured. The 
plaintiff did put in evidence indicating 
that the insured was on his way to con- 
summate a business tranaction at the 
time of his death. Such evidence 
strengthens the conclusion that death 
did not result from suicide.” 


TO PROTECT SERVICE MEN 

Confederation Life has decided to 
guarantee each emplove who enlists for 
service with the Canadian forces against 
Germany a job on his return, and also 
will maintain contributions to the pen- 
sion fund. 





- OPEN 





TERRITORY ° 
In Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 


FOR MEN WHO CAN PRODUCE 
AND 
ARE AMBITIOUS TO BUILD OWN AGENCY 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Four color reproductions of famous paintings included in company’s 1940 calendar. 


Jecause of popularity of its 1939 cal- 
endar featuring examples of contempo- 
rary American art, Connecticut Mutual 
will publish a calendar with a similar 
theme for 1940. The accompanying il- 
lustrations of four paintings are Molly 
Luce’s Silver Night, Frederick J. 
Waugh’s Amber, Jade and Amethyst; J. 
D. Knap’s Black Ducks at Sunrise and 
Dale Nichols’ Home for Christmas. 
Other artists whose works are repre- 
sented in the new calendar are Gordon 
Grant, Paul Sample, Gladys Rockmore 
Davis, Jonas Lie, Harold Dennison, 
Rockwell Kent, Emil Ganso and Adolph 
Dehn. The calendar is published in col- 
laboration with the American Artists 
Group, an organization of many leading 
American artists devoted to the popular- 
ization of contemporary American art. 

That contemporary art is becoming in- 





Campaign Winners Make 
Slaves of Those Losing 


One of the unique production com- 
paigns in life insurance was conducted 
by the members of the John A. Ramsay 
agency in Newark, for Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life. There are three units in the 
agency, one headed by Lester Horton, 
another by Michael DeMucchio and the 
other by Harold Nenninger. 

The last two units challenged the 
Horton unit to a production campaign 
lasting about a month and ending Au- 
gust 25, with the result that the winners, 
the Horton unit, were the guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ramsay at their summer home 
in connecticut for two days. 

While there the winners compelled the 
two losing units to be their slaves and 
to wait on them. 


May Tax Premiums To 
Balance City’s Budget 


A tax on premiums of mutual life and 
fire insurance companies, to yield an 
estimated $900,000 annually, is included 
among seven potential new city revenue 
sources which have been suggested to 
the Philadelphia City Council by Act- 
ing Mayor Connell for consideration in 
attempting to balance the 1940 budget. 
Although emphasizing that he did not 
recommend adoption of any of the pos- 
sible new taxes, Connell declared, “It 
is conceded that additional revenues 
must be found.” 


creasingly popular is attested by the 
great art exhibits at both world’s fairs, 
and the large amount of space devoted 
to it in such national magazines as Life, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Fortune, Esquire 
and Time. Connecticut Mutual makes 
possible, through its calendar, the repro- 
duction and wide distribution of fine 


Storck Made Supervisor 


California-Western States 


Appointment of Harry W. Storck as 
supervisor for California- Western States 
Life in San Francisco has been an- 
nounced. Mr. Storck will be engaged 
in agency building in San Francisco, 
Oakland and San Jose. He has an in- 
surance background of more than six- 
teen years as a personal producer, gen- 
eral agent, educational director and as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies of im- 
portant companies. During the past year 
he has been in charge of the West Coast 
agencies of Acacia Mutual Life. 





NEW WORCESTER MANAGER 





Louis G. Payne Appointed by Fidelity 
Mutual; Graduate of Dartmouth 
College 
Louis G. Payne has been appointed 
manager in Worcester, Mass., for the 
Fidelity Mutual Life. Mr. Payne’ s office 

is in the Chapin Building. 

Mr. Payne received his early school- 
ing in Worcester and later attended 
Dartmouth College, from which he was 
graduated in 1929. He then went to the 
Tuck School of Business Administration, 
from which he received his M.C.S. in 
1930. He entered the business world 
with Lybrand, Ross Brothers & Mont- 
gomery in New York City and later 
went with the Acme Sales Corporation 
at Providence, R. I. He entered the 
life insurance field with the Aetna in 
1936. 





ST. LOUIS PLAN ON PROGRAM 

Success of the St. Louis Educational 
Plan and its future development will be 
discussed during the golden jubilee an- 
niversary meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters at St. 
Louis the week of September 25. The 
St. Louis Education Plan was launched 


works of art which hold prominent three years ago and it has since been 
places in the best museums in the adopted by more than thirty other 
country. cities. 
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WRAPPED AND TIED FOR DELIVERY 


A new insurance package, wrapped and tied for delivery is 


now in the hands of Fidelity agents. 


It is known as the 3-3-3 


plan—and it’s as easy to sell as it is to understand. 


Three hundred dollars in cash at death, 


years. 





One of a series— 
Giving facts about 


the Fidelity. 


for paying final bills, and thirty dollars, to 
help the family carry on, brought to the 
door by the postman every month for three 


The new plan is lifting the sights of 
prospects. It is lifting the sights of agents. 
Instead of the $1000 policy, Fidelity agents, 
with the 3-3-3 plan, are selling $1340 (com- 
muted value) with a corresponding increase 
in commissions. It is available on the 
Ordinary Life and the Twenty Payment 


Life plans. 


It fits the needs of men new in the business. It is particularly 
well adapted to cold canvass, yet it also fits nicely into programs 
and planned estates, and thus appeals also to the experienced 


underwriter. 


Fidelity’s sales kit offers effective selling tools for every 


insurance situation. Fidelity’s 
for twenty-three years, 
these tools. 


lead service, in successful operation 
develops unusual opportunities to use 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President 





Rehabilitation Has 
Place in Claim Work 


HEIN MAKES PLEA FOR TRIAL 





Looks Upon Insurance as Organized 
Philanthropy of High Order; Insur- 
ance Would Benefit 





Willard E. Hein, supervisor of claims, 
State Mutual Life, talked on rehabilita- 
tion of disabled policyholders before the 
International Claim os in an- 
nual convention at Rye, N. Y., Septem- 
ber 11, 12 and 13. He gave the dic- 
tionary definition of “rehabilitation” and 
then supplied this one of his own: 

“As applied to claims such as those 
which you and I handle from day to 
day, I feel that we can define the word 
something like this: to re-establish with 
some dignity a right or privilege to be- 
come a useful member of society, which 
right or privilege has been temporarily 
lost through accident or illness. I be- 
lieve we cannot only adopt such a defi- 
nition, but can also take very definite 
steps to act on many of our claims with 
this definition as a guide.” 

Elsewhere in his address Mr. Hein 
made this comment : 

“We in the insurance business belong 
to an organized philanthropy of the 
highest character. We are all servants 
in some capacity to our policyholders 
and the amount of efforts we expend in 
their behalf will, in some measure, re- 
dound to our benefit. There is an old 
Hindu proverb that reads: ‘Help thy 
brother’s boat across the deep, and low, 
thine own has reached the shore.’ 


Recognition of Changes 


“Claims and claim problems of today 
are far different from what they were 
fifteen, ten, or even five years ago and 
their method of solution has likewise 
changed. We should and we will, if we 
are wise, recognize these changes ‘and so 
adjust ourselves that we will steer our 
ship on a true course. We all originate 
plans, methods, ideas, or think we do, 
but the fact remains that a man who 
appropriates some of the methods of 
others usually succeeds in his undertak- 
ings. 

“The reclamation of disabled indi- 
viduals has been brought about through 
rehabilitation in many, many instances. 
Rehabilitation has great potentialities 
and is a service each one of us is 
privileged to give. It is not only a 
solemn duty but a glorious privilege to 
so handle our claims that our business, 
yes, the entire nation shall be en- 
riched.” 





BUFFALO TO HAVE SCHOOL 





Sales Training Sessions to Begin Sep- 

tember 30 and Run to December 9; 

E. E. Hawkes, Jr., Chairman 

The first life insurance sales training 
school ever conducted in Buffalo will 
open September 30 under auspices of 
Buffalo Life Underwriters, Inc. The 
sessions will be held every Saturday 
through December 9. Edward E. Hawkes, 
Jr., is general chairman of the school. 
He expects to have about 350 at each 
session. 





DINNER TO C. J. ZIMMERMAN 


A reception and dinner in honor of 
Charles J. Zimmerman, general agent 
for Connecticut Mutual Life at Chicago, 
who is expected to be elected president 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at the annual meeting in St. 
Louis, has been planned for October 3 
at the LaSalle Hotel. The affair is be- 
ing promoted by the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and will be 
under the auspices of the general agents’ 
and managers’ division. 





LARGE PAYMENTS IN CANADA 


The total amount Metropolitan Life 
has paid to Canadians since it entered 
Canada, plus its present investments in 
Canada, exceed by more than $138,500,- 
000 the total of all premiums received 
from Canadians. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY IMPETUS 

There is no doubt that the change in 
the Social Security Act providing for in- 
come settlements instead of lump sum 
payments will awaken all classes of the 
insuring public to an appraisal of their 
own income needs. Far from being an 
obstacle or a substitute for buying life 
insurance, the Social Security plan 
merely opens the door to the agent’s 
opportunity. As Benjamin Alk, presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of New York City, emphasizes in 
a. message to that organization’s mem- 
bers: 

Let us not forget that after Govern- 
ment provides a basic minimum cushion 
of income for a man’s old age and an- 
other for his dependents if he should 
pass on prematurely, the ground work is 
laid for us to build upon, toward pro- 
viding adequate levels of income con- 
sistent with his living standards. And 
let us not forget also that once the 
basic income cushion is already estab- 
lished, the public will be eager to hear 
our message telling how our contracts 
can bridge the gap between what a 
family has and what it needs. 

The impetus of the amended Social 
Security Act to get people thinking may 
be all that is needed to start the Ameri- 
can people on a new phase of life in- 
surance buying that could surpass any- 
thing we have yet seen. 





ROY A. DUFFUS ON EDUCATION 

In the opinion of Roy A. Duffus of 
the James Johnston Agency, Rochester, 
N. Y., prominent speaker on ideas for 
business building and a strong supporter 
of better educational facilities for local 
producers, “during the next five years we 
shall see education taking its rightful 
place in the programs of most state and 
national insurance groups.” 

Mr. Duffus, who was a speaker at 
the recent Florida school for fire, casu- 
alty and surety agents, agency employes 
and company special agents, “cannot too 
highly commend the Florida school to 
other state associations.” He is confi- 
dent that the time will come when every 
state organization will fall in line “either 
through seeing the necessity of consid- 
ering the fundamental importance of a 
constructive educational program, or be- 
ing forced to it if they wish to continue 
to justify their existence and their value 
to their members in a concrete bread 
and butter way.” 

Mr. Duffus feels that the Florida move- 
ment is a good example as evidenced by 
the increasing number of state schools 
during the past two years. State con- 
ventions are giving more and more atten- 


tion to educational subjects in their pro- 
crams, he finds, and the national con- 
vention of the fire, casualty and surety 
agents at Boston in October is sétting 
a fine standard in this important move- 
“In short, we shall see during the 
taking its 


ment. 
next five education 
rightful place, which is first,” says this 


years 


Rochester leader. 
In this connection Mr. Duffus 
tinued: “I sincerely hope that our casu- 


con- 


alty companies will soon follow the ex- 
ample of the fire companies in offering 
to their agents more help of an educa- 
tional nature. The Business Develop- 
ment Office is more and more turning 
to service and better knowledge as its 
keynote, rather than emphasis only on 
the importance of financial stability, 
which, by the way, must not be over- 
looked.” 

\ strong that the National As- 
Agents will an- 


hint 


sociation of Insurance 


nounce during the annual convention 
week after next at least preliminary 
plans for a comprehensive educational 


contained in a 
made by Executive Committee 
Chairman Sidney O. Smith this week. 
He pays tribute to the efforts of L. P. 
McCord of Florida, who had so much 
to do with the Florida short course 
school, and says that he will present a 
report at Boston which should attract 


program for agents is 


speech 


wide attention. 

With the American Agency System 
being attacked from several sides by ad- 
vocates of non-profit methods for insur- 
ance, producers realize that they must 
do more than just complain about these 
attacks. Rather than assuming wholely 
a defensive position they know they 
must take the offensive and meet such 
criticisms of middlemen in insurance by 
demonstrating effectively that the ser- 
vices of agents and brokers are indis- 
pensable to the proper protection of in- 
surable hazards. The widely developing 
educational plans are designed to pro- 
vide producers with that full knowledge 
of insurance they must today possess. 





G. C. Cumming, general manager of 
the Monarch Life Assurance Co., has 


recently returned from an_ inspection 
tour to the Pacific Coast. 
* * * 


John C. Blackall, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Connecticut, attended the bank- 
ing convention in Sky Top, Pa., last 
week. 

* * * 

F. J. Erwood, London manager of 
Western Assurance, recently visited To- 
ronto and New York. 











CURTIS W. PIERCE 


C. W. Pierce, vice-president of the 
Continental, will discuss public relations 
problems of fire insurance at the meet- 
ing of the New Jersey Field Club to 
be held Monday evening, September 25, 
at the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark. 

s « 

George C. Jones, Minneapolis insur- 
ance man who early this year took over 
the job of Minnesota rural credit con- 
servator, with the understanding that he 
was to be relieved after he had organized 
the department, has consented to remain 
indefinitely to handle the $60,000,000 busi- 
ness for the state. He has mapped a 
five year liquidation program designed 
to get rid of 4,000 state owned farms. 
Mr. Jones said that out of a 1939 quota 
of 777 farms, 412 have been sold. 

* 2 ¢@ 

Professor George W. Lillard, founder 
of the Hartford College of Law, will! 
develop a library of insurance material 
for the new Hartford College of Insur- 
ance. The library will consist of text 
books, manuscripts and documents of 
various kinds pertaining to the insurance 
business. He is secretary of the faculty 
of both the Hartford College of Law and 
Hartford College of Insurance, and is 
librarian of both. 

* * * 


J. G. Butterbaugh, southern California 
agency manager for Bankers Life of 
lowa, celebrated his twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary with the company last month and 
was given a garden party attended by 
the members of the agency. 

* * * 

Gilbert C. Best, associate manager of 
the casualty department, Alfred M. Best 
Co., was a passenger on the Yankee 
Clipper which landed at Port Washing- 
ton recently. The elapsed time from 
Marseilles by way of Lisbon and the 
Azores was fifty hours and fifteen min- 
utes. 

* * * 

John J. Redmond, South Buffalo, N. 
Y., insurance man, is a candidate for 
councilman on the Democratic ticket. 
He is said to have considerable labor 
backing. 

ee 

Sarah B. Smith of Fairmont, W. Va., 
leading woman agent of the Equitable 
Society, has qualified for the Society’s 
Million Dollar Club. For the first eight 
months of this year she: paid for $71,920 
in premiums for forty-seven cases. 
Amount paid for was $1,048,934. She is 
with the Sweeney agency, Wheeling, and 
has written considerable business in New 
York City. Her production has included 
Group cases. She is one of the few 
women who have written Group cases. 


J. S. P. Armstrong, agency superin- 
tendent of the Dominion of Canada Gen- 
eral: Insurance Co., has submitted his 
resignation as vice-president of the In- 
surance Institute of Toronto in view of 
the fact that he has enlisted for overseas 
service. The resignation was not accept- 
ed by the council of the institute and 
further a resolution has been passed to 
the effect that any members of the in- 
stitute who enlist would automatically be 
regarded as paid-up members until their 


return. 
BS * 2 


Bernard P. Carter, Virginia - Carolina 
manager for a group of fire companies, 
has given another talk on consumer co- 
operatives, this time addressing the Vir- 
ginia Independent Food Dealers Asso- 
ciation in annual convention in Rich- 
mond. When he addressed the Retail 
Merchants Association of Virginia a 
short time ago he was made a member 
of a special committee on consumer co- 
operatives and chairman of a sub-com- 
mittee on publicity. 





CLYDE B. HELM 


Clyde B. Helm, secretary - treasurer, 
Insurance Federation of Minnesota, who 
had much to do with the success this 
week of its Silver Anniversary meeting, 
is observing his own tenth anniversary 
with the Federation. He has been a 
conscientious worker, a keen observer of 
legislative trends, who has done his share 
in bringing about a better understanding 
of insurance by the general public. 

* * * 


Harry H. Fuller, deputy United States 
manager of the Zurich, returned from 
war-stricken Europe several days ago 
on the Ile de France with Mrs. Fuller. 
He had originally planned to be away 
for six weeks but the war canceled his 
itinerary. Only by exerting all his per- 
suasiveness and ingenuity was Mr. Fuller 
able to book last-minute passage on the 
Ile de France. His story is an exciting 


one. 
* * * 


H. Gordon Eason, Chicago office Com- 
mercial Union group, has been appointed 
Iowa supervisor in charge of casualty 
line. He will work with state agent Lee 
Taylor who will continue to handle all 
the fire companies. 

* * * 

John T. Harrison, head of Flynn, Har- 
rison & Conroy, Inc., New York, enjoyed 
most this Summer a 10-day salmon fish- 
ing trip on the Miramachi River, New 
Brunswick, Canada. 
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Commissioners Meet December 6-9 


The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners will hold its mid-year 
meeting at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Biloxi, Miss., Decem- 
ber 6-9. On Wednesday, December 6, 
there will be a meeting of the executive 
committee and the three following days 
will be devoted to general sessions of 
the convention, 

oe * oe 


Surety Company Turns Down Filat- 
tering But Puzzling Applicant 
for Agency 


The agency superintendent of one of 
the large surety companies received a 
Hattering but rather puzzling application 
for an agency the other day, sent in 
from Murphy, N. C., a town of 1,316 
population according to the 1920 census. 
The request was turned down but not 
until after an exchange of correspond- 
ence which indicated to the agency su- 
perintendent that the applicant, while 
sincere and earnest, was hardly of agency 
calibre. Furthermore, it was a cinch that 
he would not last long in a spelling bee 
contest as the following correspondence 
indicates. 

In his first communication, a post card, 
the applicant who apparently worked for 
the railroad, wrote: 

“Dear Friend I wont to be a agent for 
your co. Can furnish bond. I am a 
whiteman age 24 well edacated Can pass 
the exzamenation ef nessarly I am in 
good phical health to 

Yours truly Friend.” 


Politely responding and anxious not to 
offend the surety company’s head office 
held off the applicant for a few days. 
But exactly a week after the post card 
request a letter was received from Mur- 
phy, N. C., which insistently sought an 
immediate response. It read: 

“Dear Sir i want to write Fidelity 
and Surety buniss for your co, and 
make criminal bonds. Ef you can i 
want to Work as a special investagatar 
catching criminal for your co. to, i am 
ready to repezent your co, You write 
local pepales (people) here they tell you 
all about me Hop ing to start working 
for you all at once Yours truly Friend” 


Apparently, mused the agency super- 
intendent, the applicant’s ambition is to 
“become a special investagatar catching 
criminal” but how he ever got the im- 
pression that being a surety company 
agent would realize it for him is a 
mystery. 

* * * 
A Fast-Thinking Lawyer 

In the recently published book, “Coun- 
try Lawyer,” written by Bellamy Par- 
tridge about his father, there is an 
amusing anecdote concerning an owner 
of a barn which was destroyed by fire. 
The town where this property was lo- 
cated was suffering from an extended 
drought. A new minister in the Presby- 
terian church offered prayers for rain at 
one of his morning services. Several 
hours later that day a violent thunder- 
storm swept over the village and light- 




















ning struck and destroyed the barn of 
one of the inhabitants. 

The owner of the barn carried no fire 
insurance so he started suit for $5,000 
against the church and minister, alleg- 
ing the prayers had been directly re- 


sponsible for the fire. Mr. Partridge’s 
father, the lawyer, established on cross 
examination that lightning was the cause 
of the fire and by quick thinking con- 
vinced the court there was no case as 
the minister prayed for rain only, not 
lightning. The defendant won the case. 
“Country Lawyer” has received fine re- 
views in the press and is one of the 
best sellers. 
se 


Kingsland, N. J., Fire In 1917 A 
Large War Loss 


One of the outstanding sabotage losses 
which occurred in this country during 
the World War and prior to the time the 
United States entered in the conflict in 
1917, was the fire and explosion at the 
property of the Canadian Car & Foun- 
dry Co., Ltd. at Kingsland, N. J., on 
January 11, 1917. There was a total 
value of stock of about $11,400,000, with 
a loss amounting to $10,700,000. Basic 
insurance amounted to $2,376,000 and in 
addition there was certain excess insur- 
ance of $300,000 and marine insurance 
of $600,000 on munitions loaded on cars 
for shipment, all of which was destroyed. 

Fire started in one of the buildings 
at four o’clock in the atternoon of Janu- 
ary 11 in a section where shells were 
being cleaned. Millions of shells had 
previously been cleaned there and imme- 
diately the suspicion arose that the de- 
struction may have been brought about 
by the design of someone who desired 
the destruction of the plant and its con- 
tents. 

The assured was engaged in shipping 
munitions to the Russian Imperial gov- 
ernment, the contract calling for 5,000,- 
C00 rounds of artillery ammunition, all 
three inch shells. 

¢* ¢ «© 


Fire Chiefs Take Precautions to Stem 
Losses From Sabotage 


Ontario Fire Marshal W. J. Scott, 
K.C., states that the resources of all 
the fire chiefs are being commandeered 
to curb fire losses resulting from sabo- 
tage during the war period. In con- 
junction with this movement to keep 
any possible loss at low figures, fire 
chiefs have received written precautions 
which can be taken against sabotage. 

In a statement to fire chiefs Mr. 
Scott states that the present interna- 
tional situation demands increased vig- 
ilance on the part of the fire fight’ng 
forces. Conservation of life and prop- 
erty is of even more vital importance 
now than in time of peace. 

“The sinews of our country must be 
kept at full strength and industry and 
commerce must be protected against un- 
necessary losses by fire,” Mr. Scott 
stated, and he added: “There is now 
the added danger of fire from sabotage.” 

The precautions that are necessary 
will vary according to the circumstances 


in the various municipalities but special 
attention will be paid to factories and 
warehouses used for or suitable for the 
manufacture or storage of war materials, 
including munitions, guns, airplanes, army 
clothing, foodstuffs, etc., Mr, Scott says 
in his statement. The fire chief and 
his officers, he adds, should carefully 
inspect such places with a view to elim- 
inating hazards, acquainting themselves 
with the premises and deciding upon 
the most effective way of dealing with 
any fire or explosion. These plans 
should be made in cooperation with the 
management of the premises, whose em- 
ployes should be instructed in the exer- 
cise of proper care, the use of private 
equipment and the quickest and surest 
way of calling the fire department. 

“Additional places that warrant spe- 
cial attention are electric power plants 
and sub-stations, large storages of gaso- 
line and oil, public service gas generat- 
ing plants, waterworks, pumping sta- 
tions and water supply mains and other 
public utilities and transportation serv- 
ices. Fire or sabotage could cause not 
only tremendous and costly inconven- 
ience to the public and to the country 
as a whole, but also unusual and diffi- 
cult problems for the fire chiefs,” Mr. 
Scott adds. 

“The chiefs have a new and great 
responsibility in this regards,” the state- 
ment continues. “They can in many 
municipalities cooperate with the domin- 
ion and provincial authorities, particu- 
larly where steps are being taken by 
them to guard properties against acts 
of violence. They can in all cases ini- 
tiate the cooperation of all civic bodies 
and officials with a view to bringing the 
municipal fire fighting facilities up to 
the standard necessary for such emer- 
gencies as may develop. In some in- 
stances it may be advisable to have 
emergency water supplies in tanks or 
cisterns and also supplementary port- 
able pumping units. 

“The services of the fire marshal’s 
office are available to any fire chief who 
requires assistance in dealing with any 
special hazard or particularly difficult 
problem.” 

* * * 
E. Weston Roberts Publishing 
Resort Magazine 


E. Weston Roberts, who publishes the 
Insurance Advocate, told me this week 
about his latest activity, getting out a 
new trade magazine called “Resort 
World” for the vacation industry. He’s 
co-publisher of it with Harry R. Me- 
lone of Auburn, N. Y., and it seems to 
me that there is a bright future ahead 
for a magazine of this type. It’s hard 
to believe that the vast resort business 
has never had a trade magazine of its 
own but “Wes” Roberts assures me that 
is the case. 

In “Resort World,” first issue of which 
appears this month, leaders in the vaca- 
tion field, tourist promotional directors 
and travel editors in North America 
will reveal practical, tested ideas which 
have built business for successful re- 
sorts. Mr. Roberts wrote two feature 
articles in this isue; aims to make the 
magazine a clearing house for informa- 
tion so as to help resort operators in- 
crease their business. An annual Amer- 
ican Vacation Guide will also be pub- 
Ished. Messrs. Roberts and Melone are 
to be commended on their enterprise 
and have my best wishes for success. 

x * x 
Biitish Plan for Reports on War 
Damage to Property 

In a statement in the British House 
of Commons last January Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Sir John Simon ex- 
plained how the government proposed 
to make provision from public funds in 
respect of loss or of damage to prop- 
erty arising from enemy action, such 
as bombardment from the air or from 
the sea, or from counter-action taken 
against any such attacks. 

Apart from such assistance as may be 
provided towards the repair of essential 
p7operty no payments will be made un- 
der the plan until the end of hostilities. 

It is, however, essential that all dam- 
age should be reported as soon as pos- 
sible after it has occurred, and for this 


purpose arrangements have been made 
for the receipt of claims and recording 
of damage by the Valuation Office of 
the Inland Revenue. 

Forms of claim will be available short- 
ly at the local town hall or office of 
the local authority in whose area the 
damage has occurred, and completed 
claims should be delivered to the local 
district valuer within thirty days after 
the loss or damage has occurred. 

* * * 


Increase in Ship Values Leads to 

Demand for Additional Coverage 

Tonnage values are increasing as a 
result of the submarine menace and 
many foreign vessels insured in London 
against war risks are now being covered 
for additional amounts to provide 
against the increase in value. Scandi- 
navian tankers especially seem to be the 
subject of these increases, but on all 
vessels where an increase is made Lon- 
don underwriters are requiring a rate 
equivalent to the original rate plus 50%. 

There is also some business being 
transacted on vessels both British and 
foreign at rates which are substantially 
lower than those of the government in- 
surance plan, which is being adminis- 
tered by the mutual war risks associa- 
tions or “clubs.” However, the voyages 
insured are those in the less hazardous 
waters, whereas the government plan 
applies indiscriminately to voyages in 
all waters. 

The marine market has settled down 
with surprising rapidity to the entirely 
new situation created by the war. 

* * 


Bernays to Handle N. Y. Fair 
Publicity in 1940 

I was impressed by the New York 
World’s Fair announcement this week 
that Edward L. Bernays, nationally 
known promotion and publicity expert, 
has been appointed public relations coun- 
sel to formulate the Fair’s publicity pol- 
icy in its second year. Mr. Bernays has 
accepted the appointment and, according 
to Harvey D. Gibson, chairman, board 
of directors of the Fair Corporation, 
will serve without pay. 

Insurance as well as other major lines 
of business and industry have long been 
familiar with Mr. Bernays’ ability along 
public relations lines. The long list of 
his achievements include the first nation- 
wide radio broadcast, a program starring 
Will Rogers, Fred Stone and Paul 
Whiteman and the Golden Jubilee anni- 
versary of the electric lighting industry 
in 1929 in which Thomas A. Edison, 
Henry Ford and former President Hoo- 
ver participated. Mr. Bernays is a for- 
mer press agent of the theatre, having 
handled public‘ty for Klaw & Erlanger, 
the Russian Ballet and Enrico Caruso, 
among others. He’s a nephew of Dr. 
Sigmund Freud, famous Viennese psy- 
chologist, and in 1938, when the Nazis 
took Austria, Mr. Bernays took the lead 
in raising funds to release Dr. Freud 
from Vienna. 

* * 
To Honor Henry Siemer 

Henry Siemer, chief inspector of the 
New York Fire Insurance Exchange, will 
be guest of honor at a dinner to be given 
by the “85 Club,” composed of schedule 
and rating men from insurance offices, 
on Thursday evening, October 19, at the 
Downtown Athletic Club in New York. 
This will be a testimonial to his long 
service with the exchange. The commit- 
tee on arrangements consists of John J. 
Cooney of the Seixas Corp., chairman; 
Joseph A. Colaprete of Brown, Crosby & 
Co.; Walter L. Haithaus of Theodore H. 
Smith & Co.; Robert F. Boyd of the 
Hartford Fire; B. W. L. Semmes of 
Hoey & Ellison, and William J. Gaff- 


ney of the Automobile. 
“un ® 


Dominion Superintendent 

G. D, Finlayson has been Superintend- 
ent of Insurance, Dominion of Canada, 
for fifteen years, was born in Nova 
Scotia. His primary. education was re- 
ceived in the county school and he later 
attended Pictou Academy and Dalhousie 
University. He joined the Dominion 
Insurance Department in 1907 and_be- 
came head of the Department in Sep- 
tember, 1914, 
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New Vandalism Forms 
Attracting Attention 


WIDE DEMAND IS PREDICTED 





Explosion Conference Explains Broad 
and Limited Coverages; Rate In- 
crease for Former 20% and Up 


More interest is evident in New York 
the new broad and 





insurance circles in 
restricted vandalism and malicious mis- 
chief coverages announced by the Explo- 


sion Conference than in the new war 
risk and bombardment insurance As 
long as the United States remains neu- 
tral in the war property owners in this 


country see the vandalism danger far 
more serious than any threat of aerial 
bombardment by foreign airplanes. Man- 
ufacturers of supplies for warring na- 
tions are definitely exposed to acts of 
vandalism by agents or sympathizers of 
such belligerent nations as are not re- 
ceiving such supplies. The World War 
experience provided plenty of examples 
of such attempts to destroy property 

Manager W. F. Roembke of the Ex- 
plosion Conference last week announced 
that the new broad standard 
vandalism and malicious mischief en- 
dorsement, Form No. 228-U-2, is at 
tachable to the riot and civil commo- 
tion policy. In consideration of an in- 
creased rate it assumes, in addition to 
the regular coverage, liability for physi- 
cal loss caused by acts of agents which 
are excluded from the limited 
Form No. 228-U-1, provided such agents 
are acting secretly and not in connec- 
tion with any operations of military and 
armed naval forces in the country where 
the described property is situated. 


coverage 


coverace, 


Limited Coverage Form 


The revised war risk exclusion clause 
for the present standard vandalism and 


malicious mischief endorsement is at- 
tachable to the riot and civil commo- 
tion policy and denies liability for loss 


caused by acts committed by the agent 
of any government (de facto or other- 
wise), or by the agent of any party or 
faction, engaged in war, invasion, civil 
war, rebellion, revolution, insurection or 
other warlike operations, or civil strife 
arising therefrom The endorsement 
containing the revised exclusion clause 
will be known as limited coverage Form 
No. 228-U-1. 

The Explosion Conference has also 
prepared a revised war risk exclusion 


clause for the standard riot and civil 
commotion policy whereby the former 
exclusion clause is strengthened. This 
new mandatory endorsement, while spe- 


cifically excluding war risks, says that 
“it is not intended to deny liability for 
loss by explosion not occurring during 
and in connection with operations of 
military or naval armed forces in the 
country where the described property is 
located.” 
Roembke Explains Coverage 


In connection with vandalism 
" 





age part of the new general war risk 
insurance program of the Explosion Con 
ference Mr. Roembke states in a com 


munication to producers: 
“The new program is « 


lesigned 
vide, for example, the A 


merican 
f 


t pro 
mantu- 


facturer of war munitions for a belliger- 
ent nation, who now carries riot and 
civil commotion insurance under the 
standard riot and civil commotion policy 


to which is attached the new broad cov- 
erage vandalism and malicious mischief 
endorsement form, with complete van- 
dalism and malicious mischief coverage, 
Viz.: CC which will indemnify 
gardless of whether the loss is caused by 
the agent of a belligerent government, si 
that in a doubtful case the burden of 
proof will not be on the insured as to 
the type of vandalism and malicious mis- 
chief (warlike or non-warlike) causing 
the loss. 

“Tf such manufacturer, should the 
United States become involved in a 
war, also desire insurance against loss 
caused by actual war, invasion and bom- 


veragce ré- 
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bardment, the new war risk policy is 
available. In short, by placing all cov- 
erage of vandalism and malicious mis- 
chief losses, whether warlike or not, 
under the riot and civil commotion pol- 
icy, the insured is spared the burden of 
proving that a clandestinely caused loss 
was caused by the agent of a belligerent 
government, as he would be obliged to 
prove if the war risk policy were drawn 
to include coverage of warlike vandal- 
ism and malicious mischief, leaving non- 
warlike vandalism and malicious mischief 
covered under the riot and civil commo- 
tion policy possibly in different compa- 
nies and for different amounts of insur- 
ance. 

“Moreover, the coverage of all 
dalism and malicious mischief 
kept where it belongs, viz.: in the same 
contract with the coverage of riot losses 
since not infrequently losses occur where 
determination of whether the cause was 
riot or malicious mischief is difficult be- 
cause of liberal statutory definitions of 


,” 


‘riot’. 


van- 


losses is 


Rates for Broad Coverage 

The new broad form vandalism cover- 
age, covering physical damage caused by 
agents of belligerent nations, is rated at 
20% above the present vandalism and 
malicious mischief schedule, with special 
higher rates for some particularly haz- 
ardous The new limited en- 
dorsement, excluding vandalism of this 
type, is issued at the present rates. The 
broad form endorsement does not include 
protection from acts which might be 
described as sabotage but where there 
is no physical damage done. Such sabo- 
tage, not insurable, includes delaying of 
production through wasting time, ineffi- 
ciency, mislaying tools and other acts 
where factory work is slowed up without 
any actual physical damage to property. 

The present malicious damage rate 
schedule runs f 5 





classes 


from 5 cents to 50 cents 
for most risks, with cleaning and dyeing 


plants taking a rate of 75 cents and 
vacant property $1.50. The special class- 
es set up by the new rules take rates 
of either 25 cents or 50 cents for the 


broad vandalism cover, with the old pub- 
lished rates still applying for the limited 
form. Among the risks in the new spe- 
cial class are aircraft plants, munitions 
plants, chemical and drug risks, radio 
broadcasting properties and_ shipyards, 
which take the 50 cent rate and automo- 
bile plants bridges, power plants, flour 
mills, grain elevators, gasoline plants, 
railroad propertics, sugar refineries, tele- 


phone exchanges, tunnels, waterworks 
and the like, which take a rate of 25 
cents. These rates are considerably 


higher than the charge for limited cov- 
erage for such risks, being three to four 
times as high in some cases. 
Text of New Forms 

Following is the complete text of the 
new broad form of vandalism and mali- 
cious mischief coverage, known as Form 
228-U-2: 


Effective from.... CP  Gbicadrncaatanue 
-, and in consideration of the rate of 
..charged for this endorsement and _ the 


payment of $.. additional premium the lia 


ility of this company is hereby extended to 
cover loss to the interest insured under this 
policy caused by damage to or destruction of 
the property described by vandalism and mali 
ious mischief, subject to the following limita 


ms and conditions: 


The term “vandalism and malicious mischief” 


is used herein is restricted to and includes 


malicious physical injury to or 
the 


injury of 


only wilful or 


lestruction of described property, including 


physical destruction caused by acts 


committed by the agent of any government, 


party or faction engaged in war, hostilities or 
other warlike operations, providing such agent 
is acting secretly and not in connection with 


any operations of military or naval armed forces 


in the country where the described property 
is situated. 
This company shall not be liable under this 
endorsement for any loss 
(a) to glass constituting a part of the 


building; 
(b) from 
burglary or larceny; 
(c) from 
and/or loss of 
(d) from civil 
surrection, rebellion, revolution or other 


fire, explosion, pilferage, theft, 


depreciation, delay, deterioration 


market; 
invasion, 


war, war, in 


warlike operations (whether war be de 


clared or not); or civil strife arising 


therefrom; 


unless otherwise provided by en 


~ 


(e) nor, 
dorsement attached hereto, for any loss 
of use or other consequential or 
indirect any kind. 


In no event shall this company be liable under 


any 
loss of 
this policy, as a result of any or all hazards 
and/or perils covered thereunder, for an amount 
m excess of that for which this policy is writ- 
ten, nor for a loss 
by vandalism the 


greater proportion of any 


and malicious mischief than 
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amount of riot and civil commotion insurance 
under the policy to which. this endorsement js 
attached shall bear, (1) to the amount of insur. 
ance required to comply with the average, coin. 
surance, reduced rate contribution, or guaran. 
teed amount of insurance clause, if any, con. 
tained in such policy; or (2) to the total amount 
of riot and civil commotion insurance covering 
the insured under said policy whether 
valid or not and whether collectible or not, 
irrespective of whether all of the riot and civil 
commotion insurance, by extension or 
wise, covers against loss by vandalism and malj 


interest 


other. 


‘ 


‘I'm glad I switched 


the NEW ja 


Hartford A 


and the HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE 




















ignt and Indemnity 


OMPRY write practically every form of insurance except li 
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cious mischief, or (3) to the total amount of 
vandalism and malicious mischief insurance 
whether valid or not and whether collectible 
or not. 

Subject in all other respects to the terms and 
conditions of the policy and form attached there- 
to, of which this endorsement is made a part. 

The limited coverage form reads the 
same except that the second paragraph 


is limited to the following: 
. The term “vandalism and malicious mischief” 


as used herein is restricted to and includes only 
wilful and malicious physical injury to or de- 


struction of the described property. 

Also Section (e) is changed to read 
as follows: 

(e) caused by acts committed by the agent 
of any government (de facto or otherwise), or 
by the agent of any party or faction engaged 
in war, invasion, civil war, insurrection, rebel- 
lion, revolution, or other warlike operations 
(whether war be declared or not), or civil 
strife arising therefrom; 

(f) nor, unless otherwise provided attached 
hereto, for any loss of use or any other con- 
sequential or indirect loss of any kind. 


CANADIAN WAR RATES 

According to word from St. John, New 
Brunswick, it is learned there that in- 
surance companies are quoting a rate of 
75 cents per $100 for “bombardment in- 
surance” in the maritime provinces as 
well as in the Province of Quebec. It is 
said this is being done on advice from 
London. The policies cover risk of dam- 
age to buildings and other property from 
war hazards. No rate has yet been an- 
nounced for similar insurance in areas 
farther west than Quebec. 


50TH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 

Frederick L, Green of Starkweather & 
Shepley of New York and Mrs. Green 
are observing their fiftieth wedding an- 
niversary. He has been associated with 
the insurance office for thirty-six years. 


PHILA. NATIONAL DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Philadelphia National 
have declared a dividend of 30 cents 
a share, payable October 16 to stock- 
holders of record September 22. 





of buying insurance 


Hartford, Connecticut 





“<< before they did this job!” 


“I found that it pays to buy 
Protection—not just policies” 


“A little over a year ago an insur- 
ance man gave me a new slant on 
the whole question of insurance. 

“He convinced me that I might suffer a heavy 
loss sometime if I went on just ‘taking out’ 
policies with little regard to how much I might 


lose or how I might lose it. 


Insurance Must Fit Needs 


‘He showed me that one man’s insurance require- 
ments may differ radically from another's. I play 
golf; my neighbor doesn’t. Bill has some paint- 


ings and a valuable stamp collection; I haven’t.* 


*# I need Golfer's Liability Insurance. Bill needs a 
“Fine Arts” policy and coverage on his stamps, too. 





“So this insurance man studied my 
whole set-up to.find out just what 
my tisks wete—and then he built an 
insurance program to meet them. 
That’s how I happen to have enough 
burglary and robbery insurance to 
cover our recent loss—even though the burglars 


took practically everything but our furniture.” 


Call Western Union 


You too, should learn more about the NEW 
way—the smart way—of buying insurance. Just 
call Western Union (in Canada call Canadian 


National Telegraphs) and sk for the name of 
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Parsons President 
Of Westchester Fire 
SUCCEEDS LATE O. E. SCHAEFER 
Is Also oe ry Crum & Forster, 
United States Fire and the 
Nerth River 


head of 
compa 


veteran 
group of 


Parsons, 
Forster 


J. Lester 
the Crum & 


nies, has been elected president of the 
Westchester Fire, succeeding the late 
Otto E. Schaefer. Mr. Parsons is presi- 





PARSONS 


J. LESTER 


Forster, management 
group, and also of 
the United States Fire and North River, 
two member companies of the group. He 
is a director of all other companies in 
the fleet. The Westchester is a member 
of the fleet. 

Three and one-half years 
Parsons completed fifty years’ connec- 
tion with the fire insurance business. 
He started with the United States Fire 
and early in his career also served with 
the North British & Mercantile, where 
he was a map clerk. Following this he 
became associated with the North River, 
which at that time had no connection 
with the United States Fire. He became 
a partner in Crum & Forster when that 
firm was organized in 1896 and upon its 
incorporation in 1907 was elected vice- 
president. He became president in 1931. 

Mr. Parsons took an active part in the 
development of the companies under the 


dent of Crum & 
corpori ition of the 


ago Mr. 


Crum & Forster management. From 
small units in the business they have 
grown to positions of national promi 


nence. A testimonial presented to Mr 
Parsons in a book given him in 1936 by 
200 agents and brokers reads as follows 

“The business biographies of many men 
record careers of success and achieve- 
ment but there are few men, who like 
- yourself, have retained the love of sports, 
good fellowship and all those human 
qualities which endear one man to an- 
other—whose friends are legion and 
found in every walk of life. * * * Your 
energy, skill in administration and your 
personality have made you an outstand- 
ing character in the insurance world.” 


PLACING CONN. INSURANCE 

Insurance policies of the State of Con- 
necticut, aggregating more than $250,- 
000 annually in premiums and netting 
producers over $50,000 a year in com- 
missions, are being distributed by Fred 
H. Williams, Hartford agent, who re- 
places John J. Kennedy, who formerly 
acted as insurance broker for the state. 


S. O. Smith Hints At 
Big Educational Plan 


ADDRESSES MICHIGAN AGENTS 


Says Educational Report to Be Pre- 
sented at Boston “Will Prove His- 
torical;” Details Withheld 


\n important educational plan for in- 
presented at 
the Boston convention in October of the 
National 
Agents, 


surance producers will be 
Insurance 
Smith, 
Na- 
executive committee. 
Speaking Wednesday at Saginaw, Mich., 
before the annual meeting of the Michi- 
gan said that L. P. Mc- 
Cord of Jacksonville, Fla., chairman of 
the national committee on publicity and 
: bring a report that | 
fervently believe will prove historical. | 
propose to support this report in prin- 
ciple, and in its present essentials, with 
all my strength; the details to be a mat- 
ter of well considered deliberation by 
the National Association; and necessary 
and desirable conferences with the com- 
panies and other major factors that 
must form the component parts of a 
unified whole.” 

Mr. Smith made no further direct ref- 
erence to this proposed plan except to 
say that the details are drawn but not 
ready for publication until approved by 
the National Association executive com- 
mittee. The proposals will be incor- 
porated in a special report to the execu- 
tive committee and will not be included 


Association of 
to Sidney O. 
chairman of the 


according 
Gainesville, Ga., 
Association 


tional 


Association he 


education, “will 


in the report of the committee reviewing 
the year’s work. 
More Knowledge Required 


Prior to giving this hint of an insur- 
ance educational proposal Mr. Smith 
said that today is not too soon to begin 
a session of self-analysis and manda- 
tory preparation if the local agency sys- 
tem expects to secure permanent recog- 


nition. 

“If the agent of today dreams of a 
tomorrow, such a realization can come 
in one way only—work, study, training, 


education and still more education. Fly- 
ing in the teeth of the record that stock 
insurance in this country is chiefly con- 
ducted by the self-trained, the self-edu- 

cated, the old trial and error process, I 
risk the prophesy that knowledge of the 
business acquired in this manner is no 
longer adequate. 

“It seems to me that a call, even an 
insistent demand that our business lift 
itself out of the shadows of insurance 
illiteracy may now be successfully met 
-a call that comes to both companies 
and agents and must be answered bv 
both. It is unimportant whether or not 
the agent of the future be called a pre- 
fessional man or a business man if only 
- be a truly educated man. Otherwise. 

I do not see any ‘agent of tomorrow.’ 


” 





AUGUST FIRE LOSSES HIGHER 


Total of $22,800,500 Is Measty 10% Higher 


Than for Same Month Last 
Year 
Fire losses in August in the United 


States amounted to $22,800.500, according 
to figures compiled by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters. This figure com- 
pares with $20,821,184 for August last 
and shows an increase of nearly 


vear, 
10%. For August, 1937, the fire loss was 
$19,767,314. For the first cight months 


of this year fire losses amount to $211,-+ 
153,730, compared with $192,463,109 for 
the same period last year and with $190,- 
50.043 for the same eight months of 
1937. 





“took out” 


problems. 


Head Office: 
New York Office: 
Chicago Office: 





THOSE DAYS ARE OVER! 


Most people used to buy insurance the old way: they 
a policy when some insurance salesman 
recommended it! Today, in every community, Alliance 
Agents are well and favorably known for their common- 
sense analyses, their unbiased approach to the insured’s 


It pays to... 


“ASK THE ALLIANCE AGENT” 





THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 
99 John Street, 
209 W. Jackson Boulevard 


San Francisco Office: 


N. Y. 


222 Sansome Street 








$31,000 Premium on Policy 





head of the 
Agency, 
signing a Fidelity- 
premium of 


Mrs. Margaret Blodgett, 
John A. Sheehan Insurance 
Manchester, N. H., 
Phenix policy carrying a 
over $31,000. 


WAR RISK RATE CHANGES 


Maximum Rates Modified Somewhat; 
Marine Office Offers War Risk Covers 
for U. S. Ship Crews 

Marine war risk insurance rates were 
revised somewhat during the last week 
but no radical changes have been made. 
3y belligerent flag vessels (except Ger- 
man) the rates to and from western and 
northern Europe are 74%, by U. S. 
flag vessels 24%4% and by neutral vessels, 
except Italian, 5%. The British Govern- 
ment war risk bureau is charging 2% 
for war risk on United Kingdom ship- 
ments. This rate may be called a nomi- 
nal charge designed to aid shipping. 
This insurance provides for payment in 
sterling and may be placed only in Eng- 
land by cargo owners. Mediterranean 
imports and exports call for rates rang- 
ing from 24% to 74%. The latter rate 
applies for the Black Sea area. 

The Marine Office of America, head- 
quarters in New York, marine under- 
writers for several companies, has an- 
nounced that it is prepared to write 
war risk insurance up to $5,000 per man 
for officers and crews of American flag 
vessels anywhere in the world. This in- 
surance is similar to that written by the 
Government bureau of war risk insur- 
ance during the World War, with forms 
and rates used following those by that 
bureau. 

Brokerage commission on war risk hull 
insurance has been fixed at 5%. This 
reduction from 10% or 12% is not as 
great a cut as it seems because it has 
been the custom in the New York and 
British marine markets for brokers to 
retain only 5% of the premium on hull 
insurance where that amount was con- 
sidered a fair compensation for services 
rendered. With war risk hull covers 
calling for large amounts of insurance it 
is felt that a 5% brokerage will provide 
adequate remuneration. 

Chairman Emory S. Land of the 
Maritime Commission in Washington 
said Saturday that the need for legis- 
lation to provide war risk insurance for 
American shipping was “axiomatic, but 
I’m not saying when.” In Washington 
circles it is not known whether Presi- 
dent Roosevelt will allow the bill to 
create such a bureau to come before the 
special session of Congress called to re- 
vise neutrality legislation. 


PICK THEME FOR CONVENTION 
“Middleman, What Now?” has been 
selected as the official theme for the 
annual convention at Boston, October 
2-5, of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. 

















Chairmen of 





Committees Arranging Boston 


Convention of Local Agents’ Association 


The Boston convention of the National 


Association of Insurance Agents, which 


will be held October 2-5 at the Hotel Statler and which may draw a record attend 


ance, is far from being 


These are 


a one or two-man job. 
for months with many leading agents of New England sharing the 
serving on committees handling specific assignments. 


Preparations have been carried on 
responsibilities. 
While it is im- 


possib.< to publish the personal histories of each member of every committee a 


brief “who's who” 


Robert A. Sullivan 
When the time 
ton committee for the 


came to set up a Bos- 


forty-fourth an- 


nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation, Robert A. Sullivan, a member 
of the firm of Hinkley & Woods and 


Boston Board of Fire 
ex officio one of 
Throughout 


president of the 
Underwriters, became 
the two general chairmen. 


i ot Soe 





HARVEY R. 


PRESTON 


his long career, Mr. Sullivan has been 
with Hinkley & Woods. 

Mr. Sullivan was born in Malden, 
Mass., and spent his childhood there. 
He went through grade school and grad- 
uated from high school. Almost imme- 
diately, in 1905, he obtained a job as 
office boy with Hinkley & Woods and 
went through all departments until, in 
1930, he became a member of the firm. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Sullivan was occupied 
with numerous other activities. He is a 
member of the Oakley Country Club in 
Watertown, the Exchange Club in Bos- 
ton, and is a past Grand Knight of the 
Knights of Columbus. Mr. Sullivan is 
also past national secretary of St. Ga- 
briel’s Laymen’s Retreat League of 
America, and is a past president of 
that league’s organization in Brighton, 
Mass. 

In the insurance world Mr. Sullivan 
has held the spotlight frequently. He is 
a past president of the Insurance Society 
of Massachusetts. He has been vice- 
president of the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters, was elected president in 
1938, and re- elected in 1939. At present 
he is a trustee of the Insurance Library 
Association, and a director of the Boston 
Protective Department. 


* * * 
Harvey R. Preston 

One of the busiest insurance men in 
Massachusetts is Harvey R. Preston, the 
other general chairman of the annual 
convention. He comes from Springfield, 
where he is senior partner of the firm 
of Goldthwaite, Preston & Olmstead, 
which for the past three years has been 
the third largest general agency in casu- 


of the committee chairmen is in order and follows herewith: 


alty lines in the United States and Can- 
ada of the Travelers. 

Mr. Preston is a New Englander by 
birth and tradition, a fact hidden by his 
metropolitan manner and appearance. He 
was born at Fair Haven, Vt., where his 
family had lived for generations. His 
father, a successful retail merchant, had 
his son tutored in architectural drawing 
in preparation for architectural courses 
at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
in Troy, N. Y., a program rather un- 
pleasant to the youngster. 

At high school he was captain of his 
basketball team and was president of 
the class. 

Giving up his father’s idea of an archi- 
tectural education, Mr. Preston decided 
to go out into the world and sell. He 
chose to enter insurance in which field, 
after a nine months’ wait, he entered the 
Travelers’ training school. Upon com- 
pleting his twenty-weeks’ course, he en- 
tered the army. 

At the close of the World War he 
was honorably discharged and returned 
to the Travelers school for another 
twenty-weeks’ course. Early in the Sum- 
mer of 1919 he was sent to Richmond, 


Va., branch of the Travelers, from 
which in 1920 he entered the Hartford 
branch. After two years he was as- 


signed to the Reading, Pa., branch where 
he remained until 1924. 

But Mr. Preston had long had the 
desire to operate his own business. He 


on a position as office manager 


with Gilmore & Goldthwaite in Spring- 
field, Mass., general agents for the Trav- 
elers, and in 1926 became a _ partner. 


In 1929 the business was incorporated 
with Mr. Preston as vice-president and 
general manager. Three years later, 
after the unfortunate death of the 
younger Goldthwaite, the elder Gold- 
thwaite, already retired, sold his inter- 
est in the business to Mr. Preston. 

Mr. Preston became active in the 
Springfield Board and after his election 
as president he was continued in that 
position for five terms. Later, he be- 
came president of the Service Men’s 
Protective Association. 

In civic affairs he has been active 
in the local chamber of commerce, vice- 
president of the Kiwanis Club, and is a 
director of the Y.M.C.A. Board of Man- 
agement. He was elected president of 
the Massachusetts Association of Insur- 


ance Agents in 1937, and re-elected in 
1938. 
* * * 
Edwin J. Cole 
Many people have known but pos- 


sibly do not remember that Edwin J. 
Cole of Fall River, Mass., whose interest 
in the National Association dates back 
nearly twenty years, was born at Chel- 
tenham, England, in the County of 
Gloucestershire. This accounts for his 
unassuming conservation, which, cou- 
pled with a traditionally sound New 
England training and his wide acquaint- 
ance among agency and company lead- 
ers throughout the country, left no doubt 
in the minds of the general committee 
for the Boston convention of the Na- 
tional Association that Edwin J. Cole 
was the one to serve as chairman of 
the reception committee. 

And when an assignment or a job 
is taken over by “Ed” Cole, it of course 
includes his inseparable and charming 


daughter, Gladys. Gladys Cole has been 
attending conventions of the National 
and state associations with marked fre- 
quency ever since her father sent in 
his first registration blank. 

Mr. Cole came to America as a lad 
of 14 and, with his parents, settled in 
Fall River where he has resided since 
that time. He has been in the insurance 
business practically all of his life. He 
entered it in 1887, and was with the 
same firm for twenty-one years before 
establishing his own agency. 

His active association work dates back 
to 1920, when he became a member of 
the executive committee of the Massa- 
chusetts association. He was elected its 
president in 1922. The following year, 
at Buffalo, Mr. Cole was appointed re- 
gional vice-president of the National 
Association, which honorarium made him 
automatically chairman of the New Ene- 
land Advisory Board. To him is ac- 
credited in large measure the continued 
success of the board and the New Eng- 
land associations. 

Mr. Cole became a member of the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation in 1928, when the late R. P. 
DeVan of Wheeling, W. Va., was elect- 
ed president. He served on that com- 
mittee for several years, after which he 
took over the arduous chairmanship of 
the finance committee for two years. 
He was elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee in 1933, and climaxed his 
rise in National Association circles by 
election to the presidency in 1934. 

Mr. Cole has been a successful busi- 
ness man. In 1935 he was elected a 
director of the Excelsior Insurance Co. 
of Syracuse, N. Y., and is now serving 
as chairman of the board. His _ son, 
Forrest, is in business with him at Fall 
River, and is regarded as an able part- 
ner in the agency. Mr. Cole is a mem- 
ber of his city’s Rotary Club and served 
as president of his local Y.M.C.A. for 
four years. 

* * x 


Charles C. Hewitt 


Another New England insurance agent 
busily engaged in preparations for con- 
vention was Charles C. Hewitt of Boit, 
Dalton, Church & Hamilton. As chair- 
man of the information committee Mr. 
Hewitt and his colleagues are preparing 
themselves to answer the many questions 
fired at them by visiting delegates. He 
is also a member of the convention’s 
advisory committee. 

Mr. Hewitt was born in Chicago where 
he attended grade and high schools. In 
1910 he began his insurance career as 
a rater with the Chicago Board of Fire 
Underwriters at the time when the Dean 
Schedule was being applied to the major 
mercantile district of the city. In 1919- 
1918, Mr. Hewitt served in various ca- 
pacities with the Chicago Board of Fire 
Underwriters and the Western Canada 
Fire Underwriters Association. He was 
also manager at one time of the Indiana 
State Inspection Bureau branch office 
at Fort Wayne, and later became chief 
rater of the Missouri State Insurance 
Department. He was also schedule maker 
and commercial rater for special haz- 
ards with the Actuarial Bureau, and par- 
ticipated in the development of the first 
stamping offices in Indiana and Mis- 
souri. 

Upon his return from the World War, 
in which he served as an ensign in the 
navy, Mr. Hewitt joined the National 
Fire as state agent in West Virginia. A 
year later he went to New England as 
fieldman, and in 1924 was transferred to 
the home office. There, in five years, he 
was promoted successively from agency 
superintendent, assistant secretary and 
secretary to vice-president. In 1934 he 


saw an excellent opportunity for ad 
vancement in the Boston agency of 
Boit, Dalton, Church & Hamilton, and 
accordingly entered the firm. 

* * 


Harold C. Read 


When he accepted the appointment as 
chairman of the registration committee 
of the annual convention Harold C. Read 
of Jordan, Read & Co,, Boston, under- 
took a real responsibility. It is up to 
him to see that all the thousand and 
one details of registering are taken care 
of promptly and efficiently. 

Mr. Read is a true Bostonian. He 
was born in Boston and has lived in or 
near His childhotd 
was 3rookline, a suburb of 


it all of his life. 
spent in 





ROBERT A. SULLIVAN 
Boston, where he went to grade and high 
schools. In 1909, soon after graduation 
from high school, Mr. Read entered 
insurance as a broker. During 1912-13 
he was with the Equitable Surety Co., 
after which, in April 1913, he helped 
organize the firm of Read & Potter. 
Three years later the firm name was 
changed to Read, Burrage & Co., when 
Mr. Read held the position of partner 
until 1920. At that time he became a 
partner in the firm of Jordan, Read & 
Co., his present position, 
Mr. Read has been a member of a 
number of insurance societies and asgo- 


ciations. He is now an honorary life 
member of the Insurance Society of 
Massachusetts, having served for nine 


years as secretary, and is a member of 
the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters 
Mr. Read is also a member of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce and the Bos- 
tonian Society. 

* * * 


Bayard Tuckerman, Jr. 


To let the insurance world know what 
the plans are for the convention, a 
publicity committee under the chairman- 
ship of Bayard Tuckerman, Jr., was 
chosen. Mr. Tuckerman, senior part- 
ner of the Boston firm of OBrion, Rus- 
sell & Co., is well known throughout 
Massachusetts, not only as an insurance 
man but also as a sportsman and po- 
litical leader. 

Mr. Tuckerman was born in Morris- 
town, N. J., son of a Princeton profes- 
sor of English literature. When he 
reached preparatory school age, Mr. 
Tuckerman was sent to St. Marks School 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Frank N. Julian of Aiea 


Veteran Insurance Superintendent and Past President of 


Commissioners’ Association Widely Known for His Wit, 
Homespun Philosophy and Administrative Ability 


Spencer Welton, Peripatetic Vice-President 


lf it were possible to take the home 
spun philosophy of a Will Rogers, the 
political sagacity of a “Jack” Garner, 
the whimsical narrative style of an 
Irvin Cobb and the courtliness and elo 

- . ee ge 

quence of a John C, Calhoun, ana com 
bine them in a single individual, that in 
dividual would bear a striking resem- 
blance to Frank N. Julian, Superintend- 
ent of Insurance for the State of Ala- 
bama. 

To create an adequate and genuinely 


a public 


graphic profile of so protean 

official is a writing chore well beyond 
the capacity of this scrivener, even 
though he essay the task with an en 


thusiasm born of many years of acqua‘nt 


ance with and affectionate regard for the 


subject chosen 


However, since the attempt is to be 
made, the foundation stroke discloses 
that Frank Julian was born a_fairish 
cluster of years ago at Tuscumbia, Ala 
He came of old Southern Colonial stock 
and his father fought in the Mexican 
War under Colonel Jefferson Davis 
Later, when that distinguished soldier 


became president of the Confederacy, the 
elder Julian served in the Confederate 
Army in the war between the states. 

Started Work at 13 in Newspaper Office 

Frank Julian’s boyhood was inevitably 
affected by the economic travail of the 
reconstruction period and at the tender 
age of thirteen he went to work as an 
apprentice in the office of a weekly news- 
paper, The North Alabamian, of which 
Captain A. H. Keller was editor. 

In that semi-intellectual environment 
he acquired most of his education by a 
process of attrition familiar to those of 
us who were also once “printer’s devils,” 
and there he developed the facile and 
trenchant writing and speaking style 
which has distinguished him throughout 
his public life. 

An early established habit of industry 
and a profound desire for more formal 
education urged the boy on to home 
study and night classes, supplemented 
by omniverous reading, with the result 
that the Superintendent Julian of today 
is generally assumed to be a university 
graduate. 

Commissioner First in 1907 

His entry into the insurance business 
was by way of the office of Secretary 
of State of Alabama and on becoming 
Insurance Commissioner in 1907 for a 
period of four years. 


Then, retiring from the Insurance De 
partment, he became manager of a cas- 
ualty company, continuing until 1915, 
when he associated himself with a life 


in which field he remained un- 
returned to again head 
the Alabama Insurance Department 
After four years in that office he re- 
tired to become an officer of a life insur- 
ance company and in 1929 became presi 


company, 
ti! 1923, when he 


dent of a fire insurance company, which 
executive position he held until 1935, 
when he again, and for the third time, 


went to the Alabama Insurance Depart- 
ment as its head. 


His successive terms of office have 
made Frank Julian not only an institu- 
tion and a tradition in Alabama, but an 


outstanding and commanding figure in 
insurance circles countrywide. He has 
served on important committees and held 
various offices in the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners and re- 
tired as president of that august body 
within the past few months, after an 
administration marked by constructive 
achievement. 
Excellent Presiding Officer 


He has to an extraordinary degree the 
faculty of composing and harmonizing 


FRANK N., 


JULIAN 





the various viewpoints and often sharply 


conflicting 
ment heads 
tions and the 
prevailed 
ie ge ae is a 
and diplomacy. 


Few men are his equal ; 
whimsicality Po 
relieve a 


ing a deft 
point or to 


from 


widely 


good feeling whic 


strained 


interests of insurance depart- 
separated sec- 


has 


at sessions over which he has 
1 distinct tribute to his tact 
t interpolat- 
illustrate a 
situation 


and his fund of risible raising anecdotes 
seems inexhaustible. 

No czar, he keeps the business of a 
meeting moving steadily forward, and 
skillfully and without rancor disposes of 
time- waiting trivia. 

As “Uncle Frank” 
coast to coast as sage, 
osopher and bon vivant. 

This writer remembers taking him once 
in the late afternoon to the grill of ; 
New York club famous for its tact og 


he is welcomed from 
raconteur, phil- 


ship of celebrated writers, musicians, 
world travelers, professional wits and 
sophisticates of many sorts. “Uncle 


Frank” was induced to tell one of his 
southern dialect stories, with the result 
that two hours later a greatly augmented 
audience of hard-boiled cosmopolites re- 
luctantly let him go to keep another 
engagement and then only with his as- 
surance that he would return to the club 
soon, and often. 


Eligible For “Evil Old Men” 


Frank Julian is undeniably eligible for 
and will doubtless proudly accept mem- 


bership in the newly established and 
highly regarded society of “Evil Old 
Men” of which Vice-President Garner 


is the unprotesting charter member. 

While few men are as conversant as he 
with the nuances of draw and stud poker, 
he plays those games infrequently and 
purely by way of relaxing with his peers. 

If, on occasion, he indulges in bever 
ages other than coffee or tea, he con- 
siders and uses them as a concomitant 
toa well chosen meal, or as a gentle- 
man’s acceptance of a hospitable rite per- 
formed in a small gathering of proven 
friends. 

As an administrator of the affairs of 
the Insurance Department he heads, 
Frank Julian has so conclusively dem- 
onstrated his worth that his repeated 
efforts to permanently return to private 
life are unsuccessful, as has been seen. 

There is small doubt that his tenure 
of office might be extended to compre- 
hend his entire life if he were to indi- 
cate to the insurance fraternity of his 
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native state that he might be willing to 
continue to head the department. 
For Frank Julian knows his business 


and everybody knows he knows it, and 
in addition he has earned and enjoys the 
respect of insurance leaders the length 
and breadth of the country. 

Has Keen Analytical Mind 

To a comprehensive grasp of insur- 
ance fundamentals he adds a keen, an- 
alytical mind, a directness of thought 
and speech, a fixity of purpose and the 
wisdom and sound judgment of many 
years of executive experience. 

No task is too onerous and no detail 
too small for him to consider in arriv- 
ing at a conclusion affecting an impor- 
tant matter and he is indefatigable in 
the interest of a cause he has sponsored. 

This writer remembers a commission- 
ers’ convention in Los Angeles in the 
late Fall of 1926 when there was before 
that body a matter of great importance 
to Insurance Departments and compan- 
ies alike. 

Frank Julian, because of his wide ex- 
perience and able counsel, played a very 
important part in that meeting; so much 


so, in fact, that for five days he never 
left the Biltmore Hotel, even though 
the beautiful California sunshine was 


almost irresistibly inviting. 

With him the business of the depart- 
ment and the betterment of insurance 
as a profession are paramount—personal 
convenience, even to the point of im- 
pairment of his health, being secondary. 

That is why he declares that if he 
were to relive his life he would again 
choose insurance as a career and he 
measures success in his chosen field by 
the degree to which the insurance prac- 
titioner has honestly rendered service to 
his community. 

Insurance Enthusiast 

Mr. Julian confesses to a_ leaning 
toward life insurance because of its ben- 
efits to the individual and to his de- 
pendents and even to businesses, but is 
a genuine insurance enthusiast from pro- 
found conviction that all forms of such 
protection are an essential part of mod- 
ern existence. 

He thinks of insurance as offering ad- 
equate rewards to men of initiative and 
determination who want to operate in- 
dependently and hopes that the time is 
far distant when that avenue to person- 
al success will be closed by government- 
al action. 

Frank Julian is, by the vary nature 
of his office, somewhat active in political 
affairs, but he is primarily concerned 
with good government and if that hap- 
pens sometimes to be expressed in terms 
of a Democratic administration, it is, 
locally at least, what might be expected 
of the geographical sub-division in which 
he resides. 

Mrs. Frank N. Julian 

Mrs. Julian, the gracious lady who ac- 

companies the Commissioner on his jour- 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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This Man ~~ Helps Your Business 
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When your America Fore 
fieldman calls, he comes 
prepared to help you in- 
crease your business. He 
brings new ideas and a 
knowledge of current 
underwriting conditions 
which can be of great 
value to you. 


Consult with him as 
though he were your part- 


ner, for what benefits you 
benefits him and the 
companies he represents. 


America Fore Insurance x > | and Indemnity Group 


\) ,- 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY = ‘2 NIAGARA FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY E MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY = = THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


: BERNARD M. CULVER, President 
First AMERICAN FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MEW A FORE 1g ED CULAR, Prntont 


Eighty Maiden Lane, |\Rii) NNew York,N.Y. 


GROUP 
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A. F. Greer, C. R. Casey, E. M. Sturhahn (new assaciation champion), Carl F. Sturhahn, H. C. Sturhahn, W. E. Boyd, Jr., John R. 


Dumont (secretary-treasurer), Clarence A. Ludlum, John B. Carvalho, L. T. Brown, John R. Dumont, L. C. Dameron. ’ 
W. L. Hadley, E. S. Inglis (nephew), E. S. Inglis (uncle), H. M. Hess, Wilfred Garretson, W. A. Rattelman, E. L. Lewis A. C. Bennett, 
J. F. Inglis, J. M. Gilbert, Curtis B. P. Carvalho, W. J. Reynolds (new president of association), T. B. Boss, A. N. Butler, A. T. Tamblyn, 


Wilbur L. Ball, E. L. Mulvehill, J. J. Mulvehill, W. H. Ford, Jos. Froggatt, Jr. 
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ing—and the attendance roster showed 
the second largest number participating 
in the play of the association over the 
There were forty-three who teed 


years, 
off and completed the 18 holes of com- 
petition play in the afternoon. The re- 
sults were as follows: 
Winners of Events 

E. M. Sturhahn, 18-hole medal play 
handicap. 

C. F,. Germaine, 18-hole medal play 
cross score. 

\. C. Bennett, 18-hole match play 
against par. 

. J. Reynolds, 18-hole medal play 

kickers’ handicap 

Wilfred Garretson and E. L. Lewis, 
I&-hole best ball foursome 

John Nicholson, 18-hole medal play 
handicap for guests. 

E. M. Sturhahn, best play individual 


s re 


to win leg on championship cup 
C. F. Sturhahn Welcomed 


of Carl F. Sturhahn 


e appearance < 
brought much ri 


ik the attendees 

cing among the association members, 
by whom he is held in affectionate es 
eem. ©. F. S. made use of the airways 
to travel more than three thousand miles 
from Los Angeles, Cal., to be among 


+} 
1 


present. And the occasion turned 
out to be most happy for him, as his son, 


s¢ 


Ek. M. Sturhahn, was winner of the as 
sociation championship (he gets a leg 

1 the championship trophy which is 
headed by his father’s name as winner 


some years ago) and the low net prize conjectures respecting the effect of the 


of the day’s events. 
Reynolds Elected President 
W. J. Reynolds, vice-president of the 
Corroon & Reynolds group of companies, 
was elected president of the Underwrit 


ers Golf Association at the business 
meeting following the evening dinner 
H. C. Conick, assistant Uniied States 


manager of the Royal-Liverpooi Groups, 
was elected vice-president. John R. Du 
mont, manager of the Interstate Under 
writers Board, was reelected secretary 
treasurer. 


FOREIGN COMPANIES’ POSITION 





New York Underwriters Instructs Its 
Fieldmen Not to Use War as Excuse 
for Diverting Business 
\ statement that reputable foreign in- 


surance companies in this country are 
essential to the proper protection of 
\merican risks and that fieldmen and 
agents should not attempt to use the 
war as an excuse to divert business 
from foreign to American insurers has 
been made by A. & J. H. Stoddart. 


eneral agent of the New York Under- 


writers’ Insurance Co. In a letter to 
fieldmen disapproving of an unfriendly, 
attitude toward foreign companies the 
agents say: 

“The following is an exact copy of 
a letter written our field force on Sep 
tember 3, 1914, at the outbreak of the 
last war: 


“*You doubtless have heard or read 


war upon foreign companies whose home 
countries are engaged in that conflict 
We do not consider that any appre- 
hension is justified on the part of agents 
or the public, and is hardly necessary 
for us to say that we are unwilling to 
trade on any such feeling. Our prin 
ciple of competition is to secure business 
by being of service to our agents and 
policyholders, and we do not try to build 
up ourselves by pulling others down. 

“Please make it plain to all with 
whom you have dealings, that we ar 
unwilling to take business from reputable 
foreign companies—whose presence in 
this country essential to the prope: 
protection of risks in our large cities.’ 

“In the twenty-five years that have 
elapsed our feelings on this subject have 
undergone no change whatever and ws 
ask for your punctilious observance of 
the principle above enunciated. 


is 


“Please acknowledge receipt of this 
letter.” 
GUY M. TOBIN DIES 
Guy M. Tobin, associated with the 


Newark, N. J., office of the Niagara Fire, 
died suddenly of a heart attack at the 
office last Thursday. He had been em 
ploved by the Continental and Niagara 
for twenty-five years, joining the forme: 


company 11 New York as a map clerk 
and examiner Fight years ago he was 
transferred the Newark office. Mr 


Tobin was 62 years old. His widow, son, 
five brothers and two sisters survive. 
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[llinois Reports On 
Costs of Production 


CHICAGO AND COOK CO. DATA 
County Branch Office Business More 
Expensive Than That of Metropol- 
itan Supervising Agents 
The Illinois Department has issued a 
summary of the reports made to it in 
response to questionnaires concerning 
production costs in Chicago and Cook 
County. In submitting this data to Man- 
ager Glidden of the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters, Director of Insurance 

Palmer says: 

“The data was requested in order that 
this Department might better determine 
the reasonableness of rules and regula- 
tions which affect or determine the price 
which policyholders pay for fire insur- 
ance as filed by licensed rating organ- 
izations. 

“At the time the license was issued 
to you certain rules and regulations were 
submitted. This Department withheld 
approval of those rules pending investi- 
gation and study to determine their rea- 
sonableness. Such investigation shows 
that modifications and revisions of those 
rules are necessary and this Department 
will in the near future submit recom- 
mendations for such modifications and 
revisions to your organization.” 

The reports cover the production cost 
of fire, windstorm and extended cover- 
ages insurance in Chicago and Cook 
County during the year ended December 
31, 1938, as developed by Department of 
Insurance Bulletin FR-8&8 to companies, 
sulletin FR-9 to metropolitan supervis- 
ing agents and Bulletin FR-10 to brok- 
ers and suburban agents. 


Some Results of Study 


It was found that it costs more to 
produce these classes of business through 
Cook County branch offices than it does 
through Chicago metropolitan supervis- 
ing agents, and that production costs of 
Western Underwriters Association com- 
panies are higher than those of Western 
Insurance Bureau or non-affiliated com- 


panies. 

Information contained in the reports 
is divided into the following eight  ta- 
bles: Table I, W. U. A. companies, 


writing 80.63% of all premiums in Cook 
County; Table II, W. I. B. companies, 
writing 947% of the premiums; Table 
III, non-affiliated companies, writing 
9.90% of the premiums; Table IV, al! 
companies; Table V, Chicago metropoli- 
tan supervising agents, which write 
69.89% of all premiums; Table VI, Cook 
County branch offices, which write 
#.11% of all premiums; Table VII, 
agency administration expense, and Ta- 
ble VIII, total production costs. 


What Summary Shows 

Table VIII is a summary of all the 
reports. It shows that the 
commission or brokerage paid on busi- 
ness written through Chicago metropol- 
itan supervising agents is 20.74%, com- 
pared with an average commission of 
23.42% on business produced by branch 
offices. Other allowances of agents are 
04%, while those of the branch offices 
are .55%. Agents pay no contingent 
commissions while the average paid by 
branch offices is .22%. Total commis- 
sions paid on business produced by 
agents average 20.78%, while the com- 
parative cost under the Chicago board 
rules is 20.77%. 

Total commissions paid on business 
produced through branch offices is 
24.19%, while the comparative cost un- 
der the Chicago board rules is 21.30%. 
Total commissions of 20.78%, plus met- 
ropolitan supervising agents’ administra- 
tion expense of 10.41%, makes total pro- 
duction cost on _ business produced 
through agents amount to 31.19%. To- 
tal commissions of 24.19%, plus 12.79% 
branch office administration cost, brings 
the total production cost on branch of 
fice business to 36.98%. 

Total production costs on business 
produced by Chicago supervising agents 
and branch offices are: Commissions, 
21.73%; allowances, .23%; contingent 


average. 


commissions, .08%; total commissions, 
21.77%; comparative cost under Chicago 
board rules, 20.96%; metropolitan super- 
vising agents or branch office adminis- 
tration expense, 11.28%; total, 33.05%. 
Classes of Companies 

Total production costs of companics 
are shown as follows: Commissions— 
W. U. A, 29.01% W. I. B., 31.67%; 
non-affiliated, 29.61%. Allowances—W. 
U. A. 1.77%; W. I. B., 47%; non-ai- 
filiated, 27%. Contingent commissions— 
W. U. A., 2.37%; W. I. B., 81%; non- 
affiliated, 2.07%. Total commissions—W. 
U. A., 33.15%: W. I. B., 32.95%: non- 
affiliated, 31.95%; comparative cost un- 
der Chicago board rules: W. U. A, 
30.02%; W. I. B., 26.05%; non-affiliated, 
29.94%. ; 

Country-wide administration expenses 
of companies are: W. U. A.. 18.27%; 
W. I. B., 17.82%; non-affiliated, 14.86%. 
Metropolitan supervising agents or Cook 
County branch office administration ex- 
penses are: ..U. A. 11.50%: W. 1. B., 
15.69%; non-affiliated, 15.30%. Total 
production costs are: W. U. A., 5142; 
W. I. B., 50.77; non-affiliated, 46.81%. 

In these total production cost figures 
those for Chicago metropolitan sup’ rvis- 
ing agents exclude “assured-direct” pre- 
miums; those for Cook County branch 





offices exclude “Chicago metropolitan 
supervising agents” premiums. Metro- 
politan supervising or Cook County 
branch office administration expenses, 
in the case of all classes of companies, 
are not cumulative with country-wide 
administration expense. 
Company Averages 

Average figures for all companies are: 
Commissions, 29.31%; allowances, 1.56%; 
contingent commissions, 2.23%; total 
commissions, 33.10%; comparative cost 
under Chicago board rules, 29.63%; 
country-wide administraton expense, 
17.89%; metropolitan supervising agent 
or Cook County branch office adminis- 
tration expense, 12.79%; total, 50.99%. 


COLUMBIA UNIV. FIRE COURS®= 

Columbia University in New York an- 
nounces an evening course in fire insur- 
ance, e27, which will be given from Sep 
tember 28 to January 25 on Thursday 
evenings, 7 to 8:40 o’clock. There is a 
tuition fee of $25 plus a university fee 


of $5. L. B. Hazzard, an adjuster, anil 
associates will lecture. The course will 
cover fire insurance carriers and_ their 


operations. 
employes of companies, agents 
brokers, or insurance buyers. 


and 





It is a general course for 
g 


Heads National Security 


W. B. T. Belt, former president and 
chairman of the board of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., has been 
elected president of the National Secur- 
ity Insurance Co. of Omaha, Neb. He 
succeeds Denman Kountze, who has re- 
signed to join the John Morrison in- 
surance agency. 


EDWARD A. CLARK DEAD 

Edward A. Clark, office manager of 
the Yorkshire Group at its New York 
head office, is dead after a three monthg’ 
illness. Funeral service was conducted 
by the Insurance Post 1081 of the Amer: 
ican Legion Tuesday evening. Mr. Ciark 
was vice-commander of the post in 1936, 
well known and liked by its members 
and the insurance fraternity. He’ was 
also a member of the Insurance Squars 
Club. His entire insurance career «f 
fourteen years was spent with the York 
shire. 


MONTGOMERY O. SELDEN DIES 
Following an illness which confined 
him to a Baltimore hospital for less 
than a week, Montgomery O. Selden, 
82 years old, well-known insurance ad 
juster in Baltimore, die’ September 17 
Mr. Selden is survived by his wife 
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SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT . 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 








THROUGHOUT THE NATION 


For cooperation that brings tangible results 
For courtesy and promptness in all transactions 
For progressive and consistent underwriting practices 


For unquestioned financial strength 


A NAME THAT MEANS THE BEST IN INSURANCE 


The SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Geo. G. Bulkley, President 
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Penna. Agents Seek 
Commission Advance 
AFFECTS COMPENSATION LINES 


Conference Committee Supported in 
Work With Fire Companies; H. 
M. Albert Re-Elected President 


convention in Wet 


14 and 15, the 


While in annual 
nersville September 13, 


Agents adopted a resolution supportin 
its conference committee’s work The 
resolution provides that inasmuch as a 


conference committee of the Pennsy! 
vania assoc‘ation is negotiating with a 
similar committee of the fire companies 


improve conditions in_ th 
association’s officers an 
the conference committee be directed 
to prepare legislation for submission 
which shall include, on a fa‘r and rea 
sonable basis, all the objectives whi 
the conference committee is now en 
deavoring to attain in negotiation with 
the fire companies as far as these ob 
jectives are susceptible to legislative 


on ways to 


business; the ! 


1 


treatment. Such legislation also to be 
prepared under the guidance of comp 
tent legal counsel so that if enacted 
into law it will pass judicial scrutiny 
It was also resolved that the officers 
confer immediately with the Insurance 


how far the 
Department 
program 


Commissioner to ascertain 
supervisory powers of the 
are available in aid of this 
Compensation Commission 
Another 


resolution adopted provides 


that in view of the new compensation 
rates and commissions made effective 
last July 1, the association's officers 
communicate immediately with the Con 
ference on \cquisition and Field Super 
vision Costs, for the purpose of obtain 


ing a decision that on all audited earned 


compensation premiums on policies writ 
ten previous to July 1, 1939, the rate 
of commission to the agent shall be on 
that scale which applies on the basis of 
a maximum of 174% 

The association approved the retro 
spective plan of rating compensation in 
surance and directed its « ficers to con 
fer with the Insurance Commissioner and 
request him to take such steps as in 


his judgment may be 
the plan to be made 
sylvania for inclusion in the 
pensation manual. 
It was also voted 


necessary to cause 
effective in Penn 
1940 con 


that in view of the 


April, 1939, reduction in premiums and 
rates and commissions on automobile lia 
bility and property damage insurance, 
the association's ficers be directed t 
communicate with the prope ex 
tives of the National Bureau of Casua!t 
& Surety Underwriters to the end that 
the rate f commission ex'stin 1! 
February, 1938, be restored 
Election ¥ Officers 

Harry M. Albert, Stroudsburg, was 

elected president. | “FE Morgan of Lew 


istown was named vice-president in place 
of State Auditor-General Warren R 
Roberts, who was named honorary vice 
president. Other officers were re-elected 

follows: W. Ray Th Pittsburch 
vice-president; C. M. Thumma, Harri 
burg, treasurer, and Frank D. Mos 
Harrisburg, secretarv-manacet 

James H. Abrams, Butler: W. Toseph 
Boland, Scranton, and J. W. Henri 
JTr., Pittsburgh, were elected to the board 
of directors. Other directors, with the 


exception of E Man, 


mas 


Lester Scranton, 


elected H. FE. 


renamed na 


and Mir. Morgan, were re 
McKelvey, Pittsburgh, was 
tional councillor 


Subjects of Addresses 


speakers was J. W. Ran- 
dall, vice-president Travelers, whose ad- 
dress on the retrospective rating plan is 
referred to elsewhere in this issue of 


Among the 


The Eastern Underwriter; Arthur S 
Arnold, Philadelphia, the association’s 
counsel, who talked on reciprocals in 
the courts, and L. R. Finn, Marine Na- 
tional Bank, Erie, whose subject was 
“Opportunity for Insurance Agents in 
Bank Financing of Automobiles.” 


Insurance Commissioner Taggart of 
Pennsylvania spoke at the annual dinner. 
One of his comments was that most 
of the troubles of insurance result from 
competitive practices. He believes in 
competition coupled with morality and 
eth'es He added: “Many of the ills 
besetting insurance are the result of 
failure to appreciate the reciprocal re- 
sponsibilities of those in the company 
office and those representing the com- 
pany in the field.” He warned that 
companies should protect their good 
names and their established producing 
agencies by careful selection of prop 
erly qualified agents. He also warned 
cainst “political commissions.” 

\bsence of Kenneth H. Bair. JT. W. 
Henry, Sr. and William F. Wingett, 
because of illness, was the cause of much 
egret \ resolution was adopted ex- 
pressing f what each of 


appreciation of 
them has accomplished for the associ- 
ation 


Buffalo Seeks National 
Agents’ Meeting in 1941 


delegation of Buffalo agents will go 


to Boston to present Buffalo’s invitation 
to the National Association of Insur- 
ince Agents to hold its 1941 convention 
in that city Heading the delegation 
will be Charles H. Wilson, president of 
the Buffalo Association of Fire Under- 
writers. Others expected to attend are 
August C. Glasser, vice-president of the 
association; John L. Rochester, secre 
tary; Norman K. Butler, treasurer, and 
Albert Dodge, another association mem 
ber 

“Tt is of particular significance that 
we are seeking the 1941 convention.” 


Mr. Wilson said. “because the Buffale 
Association of Fire Underwriters will 
celebrate its one hundredth anniversary 


that year. In 1841 a small group of 
insurance men it cether here and 
formed the association, only nine vears 


after Buffalo had been incorporated as 
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JANISCH TO SPEAK AT BOSTON 


Manager of Aouad Insurance Agen‘s 
& Brokers, Inc., to Talk on 
Cooperative Movement 


Harvey Preston of Springfield, gen 
eral chairman of the convention com 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, and president of th» 


Massachusetts association, announced in 
Boston last week that the convention 
program will include an address by Har 
old P. Janisch, general manager of the 
\ssociated Insurance Agents & Brokers, 
Ine., which was organized recently by 
interests affiliated with the Service Men's 
Protective Association. His address, not 
previously announced in the schedule of 
speakers, is understood to be slated for 
the afternoon of October 5, to follow 
W. E. Mallalieu, general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The subject assigned to Mr. Janisch 
is “The Cooperative Movement,” and it 
is understood that he will apply his 
subject particularly to the problems of 
agents and brokers, and that he will 
discuss in detail the various methods by 
which the direct-selling company raids 
the business of the agent and_ broker. 
Mr. Janisch will attack the policies sold 
by most direct-writers from an entirely 
new viewpoint. It is understood that 
Mr. Janisch will support his arguments 
from authoritative sources, and will give 
the agent and broker sales arguments 
of a conclusive character against this 
form of competition. 


K. OF C. BROKERAGE COURSE 

\ course in insurance brokerage in 
preparation for the state examination for 
a broker's license is being offered at the 
K. of C. School, 316 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York. The course is com- 
posed of thirty-four three-hour sessions. 
It is necessary that the student attend 
at least ninety hours of instruction and 
maintain a high standard of scholarship 
in order to qualify for a certificate. The, 
class is under the direct supervision of 
Frank C. Stackpole, and seven associate 
lecturers, and meets on Monday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday evenings from 7 to 
10 o'clock. The tuition fee is $45, pay- 
able $15 upon registration and the _bal- 
ance in two monthly instalments. Reg- 
istration is now being accepted and will 
close on September 21. 

FIRST BANCREDIT GAINS 


Volume of premiums financed by First 


Bancredit Corp. of St. Paul this year 
promise to set a new high of around 
$16,000,000, the general office has an- 
nounced. This would compare with a 
volume of $14.500,000 in 1938 and $13,- 
500,000 in 1937. In the first seven 
months this year the volume was $9,- 


00,000. Since the inception of the so- 
called simplified plan in) March, 1937, 
the corporation reports it has financed 


premiums for well over 21,000 
all parts of the country. 


agents in 


BENSON WITH BARTENFELD 

Chester Benson has been appointed 
manager of the fire department of G. P. 
Bartenfeld, Inc., agency at 26 Platt 
Street. Mr. Benson has been with the 
New York office of Mills & Honness as 
fire underwriter. 


PARAMOUNT IN NEW JERSEY 
The Paramount Fire has been admit 
ted to New Jersey and now is operating 
in about ten states 
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Menn Feels Secure 
Behind National Ass’n 
NATIONAL SOLIDARITY NEEDED 
Tells Oregon and Montana Agents Nec- 
essary Funds Must Be Provided to 
Present United Front 


William H. 


plea for national 


Menn is making an urgent 
solidarity among. in- 
surance agents, as well as in national 
affairs, in view of the momentous inter- 
national developments of the last few 
days. le addressed the Oregon agents 
at Bend September 7 and the Montana 
agents at Butte September 8 The fol- 
lowing quotations indicate the trend of 
his thought: 

“We, as local agents, are indeed for- 
tunate at a time like this to be able to 
turn to our own trade organization for 
euidance and support. I, for my part, 
have a feeling of security about impend- 
ing changes that may occur in the in- 
surance business, and the self-assurance 
and confidence that possesses me is due 
only to one thing—my coextensive mem- 
bership in my local board, my state as- 
sociation, and my National Association 
of Insurance Agents. 

Interests Merged 

“Come what may, the future of insur- 
ance holds no terror for me. I am firmlv 
convinced that my interests under all 
circumstances will be fully and adequate- 
lv protected by my trade association. 
Even under normal conditions I have 
the great satisfaction of knowing that 
T am an integral part of the organized 
agency force of this country. My inter 
ests are merged with comparable inter- 
ests of thousands of other insurance pro- 
ducers throughout the land and by means 
of this common front and unity of pur- 
nose we have attained permanent secur- 
itv through a display of national solidar 
itv. Pure logic, therefore, compels me to 
recognize the added security, streneth 
and courage that is mine when T can 
rely upon my trade association’s support 
to see me safely through what we must 
at least call abnormal conditions.” 

Mr. Menn made a strong plea that 
state associations furnish the national 
organization with the necessary financial 
support in order that it may attain its 
goal of national solidaritv, and added: 

“Every state association should en- 
deavor to send at least one ambassador 
of vood-will to annual conventions of 
adjoining state association units. Tt is 
mv further belief that everv state asso 
ciation should strive to hold various sec- 
tional meetings at selected key points 
between their own respective state con 
ventions. Traveling expenses of the of- 
ficers attending these meetines should 
be horne by the state association. 

“These and many other similar worth 
while activities distinguish the alert, ef 
ficient and progressive state association 
from the one that is hamstrung throuch 
lack of adequate financine into what ap 
pears to be involuntary isolation.” 


Bclies Seclaen on Hear 
William H. Brewster Sept. 27 


The first Fall luncheon meeting of the 
Brooklyn Insurance Association will be 
held on Wednesday, September 27. at 
the Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn. at 12:30 
o'clock noon. The speaker will be Wil 


liam H. Brewster, assistant manager of 
the antemobile division of the National 
Berean of Casuelty and Surety Under 
writers. He will discuss the recently 


passenger 2ntomoh'l 
Plans will also bh 
the Fall activi 


announced private 
classification rule 
made at this meeting for 
tics of the association. 


ST. PAUL AGENTS ELECT 


At the annual meeting of the Insur 
6 Exchange of St. Paul, Minn., Tule 


Hannaford, Jr., was elected president. 
Rlen \. Burns vice-president and H 
S. Matteson was reelected secretary 
treasurer. Newlv elected members of the 
executive committee are Armand W. Har 
ris, John Garvik and Henry Martin. The 
exchange voted to send two delegates 
to the national meeting at Boston. 
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A WORTH-WHILE HOBBY JUSTIFI 
Hobbies innumerable are the universal 


j antidote for nerve tension, 


| boredom or brain fag. 


You undoubtedly have a 
hobby—very possibly more 5 
than one. A * 

























not only 







Photography may claim you 
as one of its devotees—or glary but also agar 
you may be an angler, AVOID LOOPHOLES additional hazards as water 
hunter or model railroader. for LOSS by giving your damage, explosion, wind- 
Again, the cultivation of HOBBY the protection storm, earthquake, smudge 
musical talents may claim of on “All Risks” Flooter damage, hail and many other 
your leisure hours. perils—at home, in transit 

and elsewhere within the 
You may, perhaps, be an limits of the continental 
enthusiastic collector of United States and Canada. 
stamps and coins—or of an You'll derive more pleasure 
tiques, rare glass, ship mod- and benefit from your hobby 
els, or of other articles which if you safeguard your invest- 
lead you far from the well- ment with an “All Risks” 
worn paths of collectors. 





Floater. 









Our hobby is to fit this cov- 
erage exactly to your per- 


Whatever your hobby or 
hobbies, a substantial invest- 






ment is represented which is sonal requirements. May we 
exposed to many loss haz- 
ards—equipment and treas- 


ured articles which probably 





explain how easily and inex- 






pensively you can protect 
your hobby exposures? 






Representative of Marine coverages as Personal Effects. Jewelry, 


a wide assortment Furs, Fine Arts, Personal Property. Parcel 
of sales helps on Post and others. 


Inland Marine 


coverares is the A compact and ingeniously arranged Pocket 
ges is 


oof te , > whi Manual assists Royal-Liverpool agents to 
mailing folder,“ Hobby Exposures,” which pre- Manual as / I -" 


: cultivate the Ink Marine field in a highly 
sents a modern and popular form of insurance. cultivate the Inland Mari chy 


profitable way. We invite you to examine 


Also available are appealing pamphlets to as- specimens of any of this material — without 
sist in the solicitation of such popular Inland obligation of any sort. Please address 


OYAL’ LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. ‘ 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY * BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD ° CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA * THE LIVERPOOL 
& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. * THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD ® QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA * THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY ° FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY ® ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. bd THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY bd STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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this col 
land battle 
1812, stat- 


wrote mn 


VearTs ALO | 


\ tew 
naval and 


War of 


wun about the 


of VPlattsbure in the 


ine that after the battle the victorious 
\mericans buried the fallen sailors and 
idiers together, with military honors 
from the victors to the vanquished, on 
Crab Island, opposite the present site 
of the Catholic Summer School, south 
of the City of Plattsburg, and the fallen 


unmander of the fleet and his 


buried with honors side by 


British c 


theers were 


side with the fallen American officers. 
rhe British commander's name was 
Downie 

This episode was a touching tribute 
from the American victors to the very 
brave foeman, The knowledge of this 
fine gesture filtered through to Eng- 
land, but the British government at that 
tune, at least, took no official notice, 
having no use for a defeated comman- 
det | have visited both the monument 
on Crab Island and the cemetery in the 
heart of Plattsburg, N. Y. 

John D. Henderson, a leading agent 


at Herkimer, N. Y., wrote me after see- 
ing my column, that he was very much 
interested in the matter, and that he 
thought something ought to be done by 
the English government, even if belated 
ly, to recognize the event. He wrote 
to King George (father of present mon- 


arch) at Windsor calling the episode to 


his attention, but apparently no notice 
was taken. Later, and during visit of 
the royal couple recently the matter was 
brought to attention of the royal visitors 
through Mr. Heffernan, agent at Platts 
burg, N. Y., after Mr. Henderson had 
written him 

The result was that, while the royal 


pair did pass through Plattsburg on 
their way back to Canada, but did not 
stop over, nevertheless — the racious 
queen wrote a very courteous vee to 
Mr. Heffernan stating that they had 
received letter or letters about the event, 


and that they were sorry that they could 
not stop over but that something would 
be done about decorating the grave of 
Commander Downie, who died tar away 
from his home fighting gallantly at the 
head of his sailors at the naval battle 
in the Bay of Plattsburg, N. Y., Septem- 
ber 11, 1814 

The American naval commander, Com- 
modore McDonough, who vanquished the 
English fleet, in a short but bloody 
conflict of two hours by a masterpiece 
of se peer igs (by “winding” the Sara- 


toga ound and opening a fresh fire 
from cas larboard quarter guns) de- 
ciined the swords of the commanders of 
pu “sat 
is prizes, a ships The British 


rad been killed at the com- 
battle 
Was 


commander |} 
nencement of the 


The land battle commenced at 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 


the same moment with that upon the 
water, and was conducted by Sir George 
Prevost. Repeated efforts to force a 
passage of the Saranac River were re- 
pulsed by the heroic New Yorkers under 
Macomb, the American infantry com- 
mander. There is a marker on_ the 
present bridge at that spot. When the 
news of the surrender of the British 
fleet arrived, the British retreated im 
mediately as the destruction of the fleet 
deprived them of supplies and protec- 
tion. The English plan was to repeat 
the plan of Burgoyne in the Revolution. 
This expedition cost Great Britain some 
two and a half million pounds and its 
complete failure influenced the British 
eovernment to think seriously of making 
peace 

Macomb and McDonough received the 
homage of all America, Coming closely 
after the burning of Washington by the 
humiliating 


British, that experience was 
momentarily forgotten. Both received 
l irge grants of land and the old deeds 


on file at Plattsburg frequently refer to 
the Macomb and McDonough patents. 


There were fourteen thousand British 
soldiers involved in the land battle. 
There is a contemporaneous picture of 


it in the office of the 
President F-.D.R. had a 
naval battle in his collection. People 
not acquainted with the size of Lake 
Champlain do not realize the relative 
magnitude of the fleets in battle. 

I shall be very glad if my mention of 
the honors be wi lin upon the vanquished 


Hotel Witherill. 
picture of the 


British naval commander in the ceme- 
tery at Plattsburg, N. Y., are officially 
recognized by the British government. 


cood-will 
two great Enelish- 
at this particular 


It certainly would cement the 
existing between the 
speaking democracies 
time 


ROCHESTER BOARD TO MEET 


The Underwriters Board of Roches- 


ter, N. Y., will hold its first Fall meet 
ing on Thursday evening, September 28, 
at the Chamber of Comm ree Plans 
will be discussed for the eight weeks’ 


fire insurance class to begin about Fri- 
day, October 6, and be held from 5 to 6 
o'clock Friday afternoon. \lso_ plans 
will be announced for the schedule of 
Friday noon round table educational 
meetings for this Fall. Roy Duffus wil! 


present a thirty minute program of col- 
ored motion pictures, taken with a cine- 
kodak presented to him by the board in 
January. 

NEW WASHINGTON 


Through mutual 


OFFICE 

consent the Wash 
ington, D. C., insurance office of Ralph 
W. Lee & Co. has been dissolved. Lewis 
\. Payne, who has been associated with 
Ralph W. Lee, Sr., for thirty-three years, 


has opened his own insurance office un- 
der the name of Lewis A. Payne & Co 
at 44 Investment Building. 
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State Meetings More ILLINOIS FIRE SOLD 
Helpful to Agents Millers National “Acquires Company 


STULTS SPEAKER IN VERMONT 
Finds National Organiention Doing Much 
for Rural Producer’s Benefit; Rigid 
Economy Practiced 


Achievements and objectives of the 


National \ssociation of Insurance 
\gents was the subject of an address 
by C. Stanley Stults, Hightstown, N, J., 


to the Vermont association in annual 
convention at Basin Harbor September 
21. Mr. Stults is one of the national 


organization's executive committee mem- 
bers. He brought to Vermont the grect- 
ings of President William H. Menn, the 


executive officers and executive commit- 
tee of the National Association, and 
their assurance that they are vitally in- 


welfare and progress of 
Continuing he 


terested in the 
the Vermont association, 
said: 

“All of us here today are interested in 
the work of our state associations or 
we would not spend our time and money 
attending this convention. State con- 
ventions are becoming increasingly bene- 
ficial to the member agents. Many 
times during the last few years I have 
heard agents say that they enjoyed their 
business much more since they 
and worked around a local, regional or 
county board table with the agents in 
their own communities or territories. 

Help to Rural Agents 

“Most of us present here today are 
rural agents. In the last few weeks in 
Washington, we have achieved two nota- 


ble victories, not only for the public at 
large, and the insurance companies, but 
for ourselves as well. In one of these 


victories, that of keeping the Commodity 


Credit Corp. out of the insurance busi 
ness, a rural agent had an active and 
vital part. I refer to ‘Micky’ Forshay of 
\nita, Iowa, 


“Another recent outstanding achieve- 
ment was the part played by the Na- 
tional Association in helping to defeat 
the amendment to the Federal Social 
Security Act which would have made all 
insurance agents employes of the insur- 
ance companies. 

“Just these two recent accomplish- 
ments of the National Association show 
that no matter how strong or how effi- 
cient our state associations are, it is 
now vitally important that our national 
organization continue its business-like 
and efficient grasp of the national pic- 
ture. 

Educational Helps 

“In addition to the Washington situa- 

tion, other outstanding developments of 


the organized agents in the last two 
years include the educational program, 
and the rural agents’ program. Tied in 


very closely with the rural agents’ move- 
nent is the educational feature of the 
work of many state associations. 
“During the last two years my par- 
ticular job with the National Associa- 


A PROGRESSIVE COMPANY FOR PROGRESSIVE AGENTS 


AND ALLIED LINES—AUTOMOBILE—INLAND MARINE 


CHICAGO 


had met, 


Which Will Be Entered in Many 


States; Capital Increase 
Capital stock of the Illinois Fire, 
Peorta, has been purchased by Millers 
National, bringing together Illinois’ two 


oldest fire 
Inanagement, 
Fire will be 


companies under the same 

The home office of Illinois 
transferred to Chicago. The 
company will be entered in practically 
every state and will be developed as a 
distinct organization under its own name 
in conjunction with Millers National 
through the facilities of that company’s 
national organization. Heretofore it 
has operated exclusively in middle west- 
ern territory. Tllinois Fire will be com- 
pletely refinanced, with capital structure 
materially increased. 


National Fire a a 
Field Changes in the East 


Several promotions and changes in the 
Kastern field are announced by the Na 
tional Fire of Hartford. R. A. Dwyer, 
special agent in the Pennsylvania terri- 
tories for the last cight years has been 
promoted to agency superintendent at 
the home office. J. K. Gifford will suc- 
ceed Mr. Dwyer in central Pennsylvania. 
He served for several years in the New 
York suburban field. 

To succeed Mr. Gifford in western 
Pennsylvania Special Agent F. C. Car- 
roll is being transferred from the Phila- 
delphia office. John F. Lindsay is be- 
ing transferred from the home office to 
succeed Mr. Carroll in eastern Pennsy] 
vania. Both are Yale eee. J. W 
Edelin, Jr., of W Tes cn anany D. C., 1s ap- 
pointed special agent ci out of 
Baltimore for the Maryland and District 
of Columbia field. 

BLUE GOOSE GOLF MEET 

The New York City Pond of the Blue 
Goose will hold an all-day golf tourna- 
ment on Friday, September 29, at Cedar 
Ridge Country Club, Livingston, N. J. 
There will be a match game in the aft- 
ernoon between the Penn, Chesapeake, 
Empire State, New England and New 
York City Ponds for the Woodward 
(Penn Pond) plaque now held by the 
New York City Pond. Following dinner 
in the evening prizes will be awarded. 
Arthur Stephenson, Fire Companies’ Ad- 
justment Bureau, Newark, is chairman 
of the golf committee. 


HARTFORD FIRE DIVIDEND 

Directors of the Hartford Fire have 
declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents a share, payable October 2 
to stockholders of record September 15 
tion, as chairman of the finance com 
mittee, has been to see that none of your 
money is wasted. I have checked and 
approved every dollar that has been paid 


out. I assure you that I have learned 
that the Nation: al Association does not 
waste a dime.” 
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Boston Meeting Committee Heads 


(Continued from Page 25) 


in Southbridge, Mass. He later attended 
Harvard University. 

Mr. Tuckerman’s business life was 
started as an independent broker with 
OBrion, Russell & Co. and he was ad- 
mitted to the partnership in 1914. 

In 1917 he enlisted in the first Platts- 
bure camp, and later served as remount 


officer in the 77th Division overseas. 
At the close of the war, he joined the 
American Legion Post in Hamilton, 


Mass., and is a past commander. 

Mr. Tuckerman’s hobby is fox hunt- 
ing. He is Master of the Quansett 
Hunt of South Westport, Mass., and is 
a member of the Myopia Hunt Club, 
in Hamilton, where he makes his home. 
When the Prince of Wales came to 
Boston in October, 1924, he found an 
excellent host and good riding compan- 
ion in Mr. Tuckerman. 

In civic affairs, Mr. 
elected selectman of his home town 
in 1927-1928, and went to the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives in 
1929-1930. At present he is a member 
of the governor’s council, and belongs 


Tuckerman was 


to various Massachusetts Republican 
clubs. 
Mr. Tuckerman is also a director of 


many concerns, among them the Beverly 
Y.\M.C.A., the Ritz-Carlton Hotel Cor- 





CHARLES C. HEWITT 


poration, and the National Rockland 
Bank of Boston. He is a trustee of 


Northeastern University. He is a mem- 
ber also of fraternal organizations of 
the Masons at Ispwich and the Elks 
at Beverly. 
. @ 
Edward L. Murphy 

Chairman of the monitor committee 
for the convention is Edward L. Mur- 
phy of the Pittsfield firm of Stevenson 
& Co. 

Born in Granby, Conn., the only son 
of a Congregational minister, Mr. Mur- 
phy attended grammar and high school 
in Hartford. Then the family moved to 
the Pacific Coast, where Mr. Murphy 
completed his education at the Hopkins 
School of Oakland, Cal. 

Mr. Murphy returned to the East and 
entered the employ of the National Bank 
in Lee, Mass. In 1908 he resigned as 
an officer of the bank to become asso- 
ciated with Stevenson & Co. in insurance 
agency work in Pittsfield. He has been 
with that company ever since, and at 
present is its treasurer. 

Besides his own company connections, 
Mr. Murphy is president of the Berk- 
shire County Insurance Agents Associa- 
tion, and a member of the advisory 
board of the Service Men’s Protective 
\ssociation of Massachusetts. 

+ & 4 


Charles H. Watkins 


As chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee for the convention the general 





EDWIN J. COLE 


committee chose Charles H. Watkins, a 
capable organizer. A native of Boston, 
Mr. Watkins was graduated from the 
Newton, Mass., High School and is a 
member of the 1909 class of Harvard. 
After callege he entered the insurance 
business as a broker and agent in 1910. 
Mr. Watkins is Boston agent for the 
Minnesota Underwriters of St. Paul Fire 
& Marine Co. and the Excelsior of 
New York, of which latter company he 
is also vice-president and director. Mr. 
Watkins is associated with the Boston 
firm of OBrion, Russell & Co. 

A member of the board of governors 
of the Harvard Club of Boston and a 
member of the Harvard Club of New 


York, Mr. Watkins is well versed in 
entertainment affairs. He has devoted 
much time to the Boston club and for 


the past eight years has been chairman 
of the entertainment committee. 
* * * 
Lee H. Tucker 

Doing service for the registration com- 
mittee has been Lee H. Tucker. As 
executive secretary of the Massachusetts 
association, Mr. Tucker is at present 
boosting membership in the National 
Association. 

He was born in Ware, Mass., where 
he attended grade and high schools. 
While attending school he also kept up 
his share of the farm duties. After 
graduating from high school, Mr. Tucker 
spent a year in Massachusetts State 
College and then transferred to Michi- 
gan State College, where he was active 
in modernizing the facilities of the mili- 
tary department. 

During the war Mr. Tucker was com- 
missioned as a_ second lieutenant of 
infantry. Since that time he has kept 
up his interest in military subjects and 
at present holds a commission of reserve 
captain of cavalry. 

Returning from the war, Mr. Tucker 
entered the Travelers Training School 
after which he obtained a position as 
branch office cashier, serving in New 
Haven and Grand Rapids, Mich. On 
leaving the Travelers, Mr. Tucker be- 
came membership secretary of the Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., Chamber of Commerce, 
following which he was field secretary 
for the National Exchange Club. Re- 
turning to the insurance world, Mr. 
Tucker operated a general agency at 
Toledo, 

Mr. Tucker spent two years in Idaho 
and Oregon as camp commander and 
also member of the staff of the Boise, 
Ida., District CCC. He returned East 
last year with an Idaho bride, and, in 
April, 1939, became executive secretary 
of the Massachusetts Association of In- 
surance Agents. He is also field secre- 
tary for the Service Men’s Protective 
Association. 
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Inland Marine Forms 


STOLL SPEAKER IN NEW MEXICO 
Millers National Representative Explains 
Purposes of Covers Not Supplied 
by Fire Policy 


H. C. Stoll, ¢ *hicago, manager inland 
marine department Millers National, will 
speak on inland marine insurance before 


the New Mexico Insurance Agents As- 
sociation in Albuquerque today, Septem- 
ber 22. His paper reviews development 
of this class from its beginnings and 
then divides the various classes into 
those for business and commerce and 
those for personal use. He points out 
that the personal risks have been so 
standardized that there is very little 
difference from the company’s viewpoint 
just where the business is placed. This 
cannot be said for the business or com 
mercial risks, for the simple reason that 
under this classification there are hardly 


any two risks under which identical con 
ditions exist. It is for this reason that 
every agent “ producer must know his 


market, his companies and his inland 
marine anenete. if he is to serve the 
interest of his clients to the very best 
of his ability. 

Important Forms 

Mr. Stoll’ considers the personal jew- 
elry floater the most important of the 
personal risks Another important one 
is the personal property floater He 
comments: 

“The wide-awake agent should always 
explain to every assured, whether he 
thinks the assured is interested or not, 
the full advantages to be obtained by 


the purchase of an all-risk personal prop- 
odwill which 
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form of insurance, simply because the 
client feels that the agent knows his 
business. 


“We come now to the business or com- 
mercial risks offered by inland marine 
writing companies. The opportunity for 
an agent to furnish unusual coverages is 
quite evident. We all know that we 
are living in a mechanical age. In the 
old days contractors used to have shov- 
els, picks and other miscellaneous tools 
which were used by laborers, while to- 
day we have large concrete mixers, ditch 
steam shovels and a good many 


diggers, 
other types of heavy machinery all of 
which are valuable and all of which 


should have insurance to cover the vari- 
ous hazards to which such properties 
are exposed. The ordinary fire and tor- 
nado policy is not sufficient to meet 
these requirements. 

Protecting Financed Sales 


‘Then there is another policy known 
as the installment or deferred payment 
contract. During the last fifteen years 
a large volume of business which has 
been made possible by the finance com- 
panies who finance the sale of all types 
of property on the monthly payment 
plan, has created a need for insurance on 
such property. Your local radio dealer, 
refrigerator dealer or any dealer who is 
selling merchandise on the deferred pay- 
ment plan, should be solicited right 
away for a policy which will protect 
his unpaid balance on merchandise in 
the hands of customers, if such merchan- 
dise is lost or damaged.’ 

Mr. Stoll mentions a number 
forms and makes this closing 
tion: 


“The 


of other 
observa- 


business depends 
Local 


future of 
upon its continual 
agents all over the country realize this 
and consequently are becoming more 
and more acquainted with what the in- 


any 
inprovement. 


rine fieldman from your company calls 
upon you, give him a few hours of your 
time and have him discuss in detail— 
which I was unable to do here today 
with you—the particular types of inland 
marine risks which you feel you would 
like to know more about. No matter 
how small or how large the city or town 
whence you came, there are a good many 
risks which are now written under spe- 
cific types of policy which could be im- 
proved 100% and possibly at no addi- 
tlomal cost. If you do not already have 
in your mind right now a small list of 
prospects to whom you can suggest some 
of the coverage which I have discussed 
here today, review your records and I 
am sure that you will be able to find 
some among them.” 





British Government Opens 
Marine War Risks Office 


On September 4 the British Board of 
Trade started carrying on the business 
of insuring cargoes against war risks at 
an office to be called the War Risks 
Insurance Office. This office is located 
in Lloyd’s Building, London. In accord- 
ance with the terms of the War Risks 
Cargo Pool plan no war risks insurances 
were accepted as and from September 4 


for reinsurance by the Board of Trade 
under the plan. 
Sailings or departures by air or de- 


spatches by post after that date under 
the war risks insurances accepted before 
that date will, however, remain insured 
if the sailing or departure or despatch 
takes place within thirty days from the 
acceptance of the risk by or the declara- 
tion of the risk to the underwriter, but 
if the sailing or departure does not take 
place within thirty days the cargoes will 
cease to be insured. Declarations after 





Frank N. Julian, 


(Continued from Page 26) 


neys to conventions, is a_ native of 
Leighton, Ala., and is herself of an old 
southern family, as indicated by her 
membership in the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy. 

She is active in the social and club 


life of Montgomery and is as popular 
in her special sphere of activity as her 
distinguished husband is in his. 

There are two Julian daughters, 
granddaughters and a grandson. 

That boy, a lad of perhaps ten years 
and last year made official page of the 
convention meetings, is one of the most 
naively engaging youngsters this report- 
er has met in many thousand miles of 
travel. 

It takes no special discernment to per- 
ceive in him another “Uncle Frank” 
Julian in the making, which is by way 
of being a distinct tribute to both. 

And there’s your profile of a commis- 
sioner who is able enough to do his job 
as it should be done, human enough to 
get fun out of doing it, big enough to 
be a national figure and “folksy” enough 
to prefer to live among the people with 
whom he grew up. 

With his work to keep him busy and 
his much beloved grandchildren to light- 
en his hours of relaxation, he envies no 
man, 

And why 


two 


should he? 


SAMUEL WOLINITZ MARRIES 

Samuel Wolinitz, local agent at Port 
Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y., and 
Miss Ann Buss were married at Staple- 


erty floater policy. The g& 

can be created by the sale of this policy land marine field of insurance has to the date under insurance contracts exist- ton on September 3. Mr. Wolinitz was 
is sometimes cemented even closer, when offer them. There can be no doubt that ing at that date will be accepted in re- tendered a bachelor dinner by about 100 
some unusual loss occurs which is cov- all of you have a desire to improve — spect of sailings or departures by air or of his friends on August 30. The bridal 
ered under this policy and which would your own agencies, else you would not by post which have taken place priot couple will make their home at Alpine 
not have been collectible under any other be here. The next time an inland ma- to that date. Court, West Brighton, S. 
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ORTH STAR 
REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK * 200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Financtal Statement, June 30, 1939 


ASSETS 
I Or TNE on hg ruse aiavaras lao a ele ee Vinse a eet eens $ 665,268.47 
INVESTMENTS: 
U.S. GoveRNMENT Bonps 
OrvHer Bonps 
Market VALUE oF STocks 
MortTGaAG 


$1,070,833.24 
848,927.75 | 
1,563,430.00 | 
38,500.00 


E Loans 


Reat Estate Ownep eereee 7,500.00 

fi a ee ee ree ee en 3,529,190.99 
Batances Dve FROM Cepinc Companies (Nor Over 90 Days Due)... 117,331.82 
MAUR COORG isa 65.2 0660 os SOS eae AOL 8 ower Gh eee 15,141.01 


$4,326,932.29 


OTA PAMURTET ASETS ooo ok 5 ns snd edna d diva inedadae mens 
LIABILITIES 
ReEseRvVE FoR CLAIMS AND CLAIm EXPENSES... ..........0cccccccccccs $ 204,698.70 
RESERVE FoR UNEARNED PREMIUMS... ........ ccc ccc ccc cccccccecce 2,058,087.53 
URE UR NWR ed wis Fien cd 9d Be aie k oS Kink DAWES SR IE 62,471.19 
NN NEI 2 5 chev neiasevcececyesiesckcesaes $ 600,000.00 | 
SONNEI a gob cote bead as ae Re eee he ES ne a bee 1,401 674.87 
Surp.ius TO PoLicyHOLDERS 2,001 674.87 | 
ae 
Porat $4,326,932.29 
Bonds ar cks owned are valued in accordance with the requirements of the New York State Insurance Department, viz.:— 
B on an amortized basis, stocks at June 30, 1939 market quotations. If bonds owned were valued on the basis of June 30, 


ket quotations, Total Admitted Assets would be increased to $4,385,046.30 and Surplus to $1,459,788.88. - Securities 


carried at $364,463.52 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
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Pink Holds Lloyd’s Deposit Here 
Not Illegal; a Benefit to Assured 


Holding that there is no violation of 
New York insurance laws in the depos- 
iting of a $40,000,000 trust fund by Lon- 
don Lloyd’s with the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Co. of New York, Insurance Su- 
perintendent Louis H. Pink this week 
announced the results of his investiga- 
tion into this fund. The transaction, he 
concludes, is primarily banking rather 
than insurance and “there would seem 
to be nothing in the general law or the 
insurance law to prevent this.” 

In fact, Mr. Pink goes so far as to 
say in a letter to General Counsel Wal- 
ter H. Bennett of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents that this fund, 
which was established here for the bene- 
fit of American assureds, “at this time 
of world stress and economic uncertain- 
ty, is a very substantial benefit to these 
American citizens who are insured in 
Lloyd’s and this includes many of our 
insurance companies and banks.” 

Immediately after Lloyd’s announced 
that the $40,000,000 had been placed in 
New York a number of protests were 
voiced and the Insurance Department 
was asked to determine whether the 
move was illegal, Lloyd’s not being ad- 
mitted in New York to write insurance. 
One of the inquiries was from Mr. Ben- 
nett and the Superintendent’s views are 
contained in the following letter to Mr. 
Bennett: 

Voluntary Move by Lloyd’s 
“Dear Mr. Bennett: 

“T have looked into the question raised 
in your letter with regard to Lloyd’s 
trust fund with the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Co. of New York and have studied 
the cases which you cite to uphold the 
theory that Lloyd’s cannot be sued in 
this state and that the trust fund is 
therefore ineffective. It does not seem 
to me that these cases uphold this con- 
tention. The purport of these decisions 
is to deny unauthorized companies the 
right to sue in this state. Here we are 
dealing with quite a different situation. 
Apparently the intention of Lloyd’s is 
voluntarily to subject the fund to the 
jurisdiction of the courts of this and 
other states in the interest of creditors 
in the United States having claims 
against it. There would seem to be noth- 
ing in the general law or the insurance 
law to prevent this. 

“You also raise the question as to 


whether, by reason of the establishment ° 


of the trust agreement, Lloyd’s may be 
doing an insurance business in violation 
of the law of the state. I have examined 
the agreement and do not find anything 
which takes it outside of the banking 
character. Briefly, this fund, together 
with the income from premiums to be 
collected, is deposited with the trust 
company by Lloyd’s agent and withdrawn 
from the trust company upon the order 
of the agent or the court. The trust 
company merely receives moneys, holds 
them in trust and pays them eut when 
directed. This would seem to be a cus- 
tomary banking practice. 
No Law Violation Found 

“The deposit which I understand will 
soon approximate $40,000,000 in this 
country for the benefit of American pol- 
icyholders, at this time of world stress 
and economic uncertainty, is a very sub- 
stantial benefit to those American citi- 
zens who are insured in Lloyd’s and this 
includes many of our insurance compan- 
ies and banks. The establishment of this 
trust fund does not seem to be in viola- 
tion of the insurance law and I do not 
believe that there is any obligation upon 
the Department to take action. I am, 
of course, only passing upon the main 


question and not upon the details, some 
of which may still have to be worked out. 
“Although this trust fund is said to 
have been created because of the war 
situation in an effort to stabilize Lloyd’s 
business and aid American assureds, 
there is, of course, a real problem aris- 
ing out of the fact that Lloyd's as an 
unauthorized insurer secures so large a 
volume of business from this state. This 
is not a new situation but existed long 
before the establishment of the fund. 
As you point out, it does not seem 
equitable that a foreign insurer should 
secure so large a volume of business 
here without subjecting itself to the su- 
pervision of the state and without pay- 
ing the customary taxes to the state. 
Place of Lloyd’s in Insurance Field 
“There seems to be certain insurance 
needs which have not as yet been fully 
supplied by our own companies. It is 
generally admitted that in marine insur- 
ance and certain specialized lines where 
the American market is insufficient and 
in the field of excess, insurance and re- 
insurance, the participation of Lloyd's is 


apparently necessary until the American 
market is able to absorb that business. 

“Your suggestion that it is perhaps the 
duty of the Department to insist that 
Lloyd’s be licensed the same as any other 
insurance company and pay its propor- 
tionate share of taxes on the business 
transacted is worthy of consideration but 
I doubt if it can be done, under existing 
laws. While I have no request from 
Lloyd’s to be admitted in this state, it is 
at least possible that it might apply if 
any existing legal obstacles to admission 
were removed. It has recently become 
admitted in two of our states as well as 
in some of the provinces of Canada 

“Before I had any intimation that this 
trust fund was to be created I appointed 
a committee to study the general prob- 
lem of Lloyd’s relationship to the insur- 
ance industry in this state. The Depart- 
ment members of this comm‘ttee were 
designated some time ago and have al- 
ready started work. We expect to add 
representatives of the insurance industry 
to the committee as the work progresses. 
We shall be glad to have your help and 
cooperation. The purpose of the com- 
mittee is to secure all of the facts pos- 
sible and make recommendations which 
in its opinion will be helpful in clarifying 
the entire situation and in promoting a 
more equitable arrangement. 

“Yours very truly, 
“LOUIS H. PINK, 
“Superintendent of Insurance.” 

Department Members of Committee 

Insurance Superintendent Pink this 
week announced the names of Insurance 
Department representatives of the com- 
mittee which will study London Lloyd's 
operations here. The committee will also 





Prepaid Freight Claim Disallowed 
In Case Involving General Average 


Globe & Rutgers Fire and other in- 
surance companies libeled the United 
States of America as owner of the steam- 
ship Zaca and the United States Ship- 
ing Board Merchant Fleet Corporation, 
the maker of a contract of affreightment 
with the Virginia Coaling Corporation 
on behalf of the United States for car- 
riage of coal on the Zaca from Hampton 
Roads, Va., to La Plata or Buenos Aires, 
South’ America. 

A fire broke out on the vessel on 
October 18, 1920, through the bursting 
of a fuel oil feed which was _ finally 
extinguished by beaching the vessel and 
flooding her holds. The underwriters 
paid the resulting loss sustained by the 
owners of the cargo. This libel was 
filed by the underwriters in assertion 
of their rights of subrogation. 

The United States filed a cross-libel 
alleging that the owner of the steamship 
had incurred general average expenses 
in connection with extinguishing the fire 
and sought contribution from the insur- 
ance companies that had filed the origi- 
nal libel to the amount of $29,851. 


Owner Not Diligent 

The Federal District Court for south- 
ern New York allowed recovery on the 
insurance companies’ libel of such por- 
tion of the prepaid freight as had been 
earned from Hampton Roads to Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, where the coal was 
sold by agreement of the parties, but 
denied recovery of all other items be- 
carse of the fire statute. It dismissed 
the cross-libel because the Zaca’s owner 
liad not exercised due diligence to make 
the vessel seaworthy and therefore could 
not recover contribution in general av- 
erage. From the final decree awarding 
the libellants a recovery of $72,000 and 
dismissing the cross-libel, all parties ap- 
pealed. 

In its opinion modifying the decree 
of the district court the Circuit Court 
of Appeals considered the shipowner’s 
cross-libel first. The shipowner claimed 
recovery of general average contribu 
tion because of an agreement made on 
November 24, 1920, to settle all contro- 
versies by a general average adjustment. 
This agreement was signed by the un 
derwriters with the proviso: “We, the 
undersigned interested underwriters on 


cargo, assert to the foregoing arrange- 
ment in so far as interested.” 
Purpose of Contract 

The district court held that the appar- 
ent purpose of this contract was to “pro- 
vide for the prompt sale of the coal at 
Trinidad so as to avoid further loss 
from deterioration and carrying charges. 
The Second Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Globe & Rutgers Fire United States, 
105 F. 2d 160, said: 

“The owner never signed the docu- 
ment and so far as appears never claimed 
a right to recover in general average un- 
til years after the statement showing a 
balance due to it was issued. Moreover, 
an arrangement for procuring the sub- 
mission of a statement in general aver- 
age, or even the giving of a bond to 
secure payment of a contribution due 
in general average, does not normally 
prevent questioning either the existence 
or the amount of a general average 
obligation. 

“It follows from the above that the 
agreement of November 24, 1920, fur- 
nishes no ground for a recovery by the 
shipowner of a general average contri- 
bution from the cargo owners. 

Burden on Owner 

It was also contended that recovery 
in general average might be had under 
the “Jason” clause in Article 11 of the 
contract of affreightment because the 
shipowner had exercised due diligence 
to make its vessel in all respects sea- 
worthy. The court said that the owner 
of the vessel had the burden of proving 
such due diligence, and that the district 
court had held, for reasons that appeared 
to the appellate court to be sufficient, 
that it had failed in its proof. The court 
reviewed the events of the voyage bear- 
ing on the loss and said: 

Equipment of Vessel 

“In view of the frequent breakdowns 
during clear weather we cannot sav 
that the finding by the trial court of 
lack of due diligence was not justified 
Taking the evidence in the aspect most 
favorable to the shipowner there was at 
least justification for a doubt in the 
mind of the judge as to the adequacy 
of proof of due diligence. The equip 
ment of the Zaca did not become dis- 


include representatives of the insurance 
industry and the general public who will 
be named within a few days, it is ex- 
pected. The New York Department 
members of this committee include the 
following: Deputy Superintendent J 
Donald Whelehan, chairman; Deputy Su- 
perintendents T. J. Cullen, Edward Mc- 
Loughlin, John P. Traynor and George 
H. Jamison; Counsel Leonard M. Gard- 
ner, Rating Chief Joseph F. Collins, 
Principal Casualty Examiner Charles A 
Wheeler, Principal Fire Insurance Ex- 
aminer Charles E. Ryan, Ralph Boyer 
and Benjamin Potoker. 


abled during a storm as in the case of 
The Floridian, 2 Cir, 83 F. 2d 949. Con- 
sequently the court was justified in as- 
cribing the breakdowns to defects exist- 
ing at the commencement of the voy- 
age.” 

The court also held that mere exemp 
tion from liability under the United 
States Fire Statute would not entitle 
the shipowner to recover in general av- 
erage for loss caused by unseaworthi- 
ness, although the fire was without the 
owner’s fault or privity. 

The contract of affreightment, the 
court said, covered the loss “and pre- 
cluded recovery of general average where 
due diligence was not exercised.” 

But the dismissal of the cross-libel 
the court said, though proper, should 
have been without costs, which wer 
held improperly awarded against the 
covernment. 

Cause of Fire 

As to the libel by the underwriters, 
the government claimed exemption un- 
der the fire statute exempting the ship- 
owner from liability for loss by fire un- 
less fire is caused by the design or 
neglect of the owner. The court held 
that the evidence sustained the finding 
of the trial court that the fire was not 
so caused and that therefore the fire 
statute was a good defense and _ the 
wner was not liable. 

No causal connection was shown be 
tween an alleged deviation because of an 
unreasonable delay in sailing from Nor- 
folk and in calling at St. Thomas and 
the fire to cause the shipowner to lose 
the benefit of the fire statute. Ther¢ 
was convincing evidence that both of 
these alleged deviations were with the 
implied approval of the shipper. There 
was, therefore, no voluntary deviation. 

Return of Prepaid Freight 

The shipowner was held entitled to re 
tain the prepaid freight under the ex 
press terms of the contract of affreight- 
ment. The court said on this point: 

“While the shipowner in the course 
of negotiations offered to carry the coal 
to its destination the underwriters de- 
manded return of the freight as a con- 
dition for agreeing to sell the coal at 
Trinidad, This was refused by the ship- 
owner and the agreement to sell the 
coal at Trinidad was finally acceded to 
by the underwriters upon the express 
stipul: ition that insistence upon a fre 
funding of the freight was waived. 
While this waiver may not have been 
intended to preclude the underwriters 
from exercising any rights they had to 
recover prepaid freight, it certainly in- 
dicates that when, for the advantage 
of all parties, the arrangement was made 
to sell the coal at Port of Spain, no 
one understood that the prepaid freight 
provision in the contract was to be re 
scinded. At that time the only matter 
in contemplation was a salvage opera 
tion at the port where the fire occurred 
We hold, under these circumstances, 
that no part of the freight is recove1 
able.’ 

The decree of the district court, in s 
far as it allowed recovery by libellants 
of prepaid freight was therefore  ré 
versed and the libel dismissed, but wit! 
out costs. 


WILLIAM KOCH IN NEW YORK 
William Koch of Oslo, general agent 
for the Pearl Assurance for Norway, 
arrived in New York last week for a 
month’s visit Many vears ago he 
worked in New York as cashier of the 
W. L. Perrin & Son office and now is 
renewing old acquaintances 
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Louis Johnson Headliner 
At White Sulphur Meet 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR 


Program for Joint Casualty-Surety Con- 
vention Completed; Haines and C. C. 
Jones Respective Presiding Officers 


Louis Johnson, the Assist: ant Secretary 
of War, will be the featured speaker at 
the annual joint convention of the Inter- 
Association of Casualty & Sure- 
and the National Asso- 
& Surety Agents, at 
West Virginia, 


national 
ty Underwriters 
ciation of Casualty 
White Sulphur Springs, 
October 9 to 12, inclusive. The com- 
plete program for the meetings was an- 
nounced this week. Mr, Johnson, who 
in private life is the head of a promi- 
nent West Virginia law firm and is well 
known personally throughout the insur- 
ance business, will address the first joint 
session of the insurance groups on 
Tuesday morning, October 10. This is 
a return engagement by popular request 


as Mr. Johnson spoke at this conven- 
tion a few years ago. 

Two other prominent guest speakers 
will address the second joint session. 


They are Raymond J. Kelly, corporation 
counsel of Detroit and prominently men- 
tioned as the next National Commander 
of the American Legion, and Theodore 
W. Bethea of New Orleans, an attorney 
who has spent considerable time con- 
ducting research into the activities of 
consumer cooperative movements in the 
United States. Mr. Bethea will speak 
on that subject. 
Haines to Introduce Johnson 

J. M. Haines, president, 
Association of ‘Casualty 
derwriters, will preside at the opening 
joint session and will introduce Assist- 
ant Secietary of War Johnson. Mr. 
Haines, who is also president of the 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives, United States manager for the 
London Guarantee & Accident Com- 
pany, Ltd., and president, Phoenix In- 
demnity, will deliver his presidential ad- 
dress at this 
Cliff C. Jones of Kansas City, Mo., 
president, National Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Agents, will preside at 
the joint Wednesday, October 
ll, at which time he will deliver his 
presidential address to the assembled 
representatives of the insurance busi- 
ness in joint meeting 

Monday, Sua ber 9, will be given over 
to registration and a round table dis- 
cussion by the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents. The con- 
vention will get under full headway on 
Tuesday, and at the opening joint ses 
sion Mr. Haines will introduce a num- 
ber of insurance commissioners and 
other state officials At the joint meet 
ing on Wednesday both Mr Haines 
and Mr. Jones will announce committee 
appointments. On Thursday, the final 
day, both groups will hold individual 
business meetings 

Socially the program for the 
will be as full as the 
On Tuesday the women’s 


International 
& Surety Un- 


se ssion. 


session 


four days 
business end of it 
golf tourna- 


ment, men’s golf tournament and men’s 
horseshoe pitching contest get under 
way. There will also be a women’s 
putting contest and in the evening mo- 
tion pictures, cards and informal danc- 
ing. Golf and horseshoe pitching con- 
tinues on Wednesday with a women’s 
contract bridge tournament added. The 
banquet will be held in the evening wit! 


Spencer Welton, Massachusetts Bonding, 
as the scheduled master of ceremonies. 


Many handsome prizes will be award- 
ed to the winners of the various com- 
petitive events. Mr. Haines and Mr 


Jones have each presented a trophy for 


76 Companies Took Part 
In 1939 A. & H. Week 


GORDON REPORTS AT DETROIT 
Pleased With Cooperative 


Chairman 


Spirit; Plans 


Committeemen Make 
for 1940 Observance 
report of Harold R. Gordon as 
general chairman of the 1939 Accident 
& Health Insurance Week campaign 
was presented to members of the gen- 
eral committee in session yesterday at 
Detroit. This meeting was called to re- 
view the work done in past years and to 
make plans for a better observance in 
1940. Chairman Gordon voiced his ap- 
preciation for the splendid cooperation 
and assistance given by agents and com- 
pany representatives as well as the in- 
surance trade press during the past year. 
He also complimented local accident and 
health associations, said that they can 
take great pride in the activities they 
sponsored during the 1939 observance. 

Speaking on the responsibility which 
rests with companies writing A. & 
to support the Accident & Health W eek 
program Mr. Gordon said: 

“Each year that has witnessed an ob- 
servance of Accident & Health Insur- 
ance Week has also produced an in 
crease in volume, This signifies an in- 
creasing appreciation - the part of the 
public of the need of A. & H. insurance. 
\ large part of the Feet dt for this in- 
surance has been created either directly 
or indirectly by the stimulation of the 
agency forces throughout the country 
by Accident & Health Insurance Weck 
Every effort should be made to more ex 
tensively publicize our business by means 
of this week and thus we can bette: 
serve the public by protecting the in- 
comes of wage earners when sick or 
hurt. This is a_ responsibility which 
must be shared by every accident an 
health company executive as well as 
agent. 


The 


1939 Activities 

Highspotting the 1939 activities Chair- 
man Gordon pointed to the poster con- 
test in which 107 entries were received; 
the new “68” button which was widely 
circulated; a three-colored letterhead 
and two-colored gummed stickers which 
were attached to bulletins, correspond- 
ence and policy forms during campaign 
period. More than 6,000 letters went out 
to agents calling attention to the week, 
all individually typed and personally ad- 
dressed, aimed at stimulating greater in 
terest in the week. Many agents also 
secured the cooperation of local drug- 
gists in setting up window displays, and 
many local associations provided special 
window displays in prominent buildings 
in their cities. 

Mr. Gordon was glad to point to the 
cooperative advertising on the part of 
the seventy-six contributing companies 
in the leading insurance trade papers. 
These ads appeared last April a week 
or so before the campaign opened and 
effectively paved the way for the na- 
tional observance. Two new sales aids, 
both useful, were prepared this year. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the 1939 campaign was the gold cards 
used by all companies for awards to 
their agents who achieved outstanding 
results during the week. In all forty 
\. & H. agents qualified for a special 
certificate of award, suitable for fram- 
ing, and the names of the winners and 
their companies were suitably publicized. 





the horseshoe contest. The men golfers 
will have their mashies sharpened par- 
ticularly for the Charles R. Miller chal- 
lenge cup, which is annually in compe- 
tition. All signs point to a well attend 
ed convention. 








A CLAIM 


to pay the just 





DEPARTMENT 


can make friends or enemies. 
ciple of the General Accident’s claim service is 
claim promptly and courteously. 


GENERAL ACCIDENT 


FIRE AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 


General Bldgs. 4th & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOHN H.GRADY,U.S. Attorney JAMES F. MITCHELL,U.S. Manager 


The guiding prin- 








1LA.C. Executives Make 
Final Convention Plans 


TO CONFER IN BOSTON OCT. 1-3 





Group Session Program Embraces Nat'l 
Advertising, Direct Mail, Radio, Tel- 
evision, Personal Salesmanship 
Final plans have been made by the 
executive committee of the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference together with chair- 
men of several I. A. C. committees for 
annual convention of 


the forthcoming 


set for these sessions are morning and 


afternoon of both October 2 and 3 

The Insurance Advertising Conference 
promises that outstanding leaders in the 
advertising world will be guest speakers 
at its convention luncheons Monday and 
Tuesday and at the dinner Monday eve- 


ning. It is also expected that many in- 
surance company executives and agents, 
in town for the convention of the Na 


tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
will attend this dinner. Members of the 
Advertising Club of Boston have also 
been invited to the luncheon meetings. 


The convention will officially open Sun- 





Insurance Advertising Conference leaders seen in this picture who attended an 
executive session September 12 at Hotel New Yorker, New York, are as follows: 


Standing (L. to R.): 
Employers’ Group; Ralph W. Busgli, 


Douglas J. Murphey, Metropolitan Life; Arthur D. Grose, 
London Assurance Corp.; 


W. J. Traynor, 


North British & Mercantile; Clarke W. Smitheman, Camden Fire; J. W. Mason, 
National Fire; H. E. Taylor, American Group; Ralph W. Smiley, Royal-Liverpool 
Groups; E. M. Hunt, Mutual Life of New York; W. Leslie Lewis, Agricultural. 


Seated (L. to R.): 
dential ; 
Boston Ins. Co.; 
Maryland Casualty. 


the ad men to be held at Hotel Statler, 
Boston, October 1 to 3, in conjunction 
with the convention of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. At the 


recent I. A. C. executive meeting at Hotel 
New Yorker, New York, the theme of 


the group sessions at the convention was 
decided. It is “Tomorrow’s Insurance 
Advertising and Sales Promotion.” All 
members will participate in these dis- 
cussions which will embrace national ad- 
vertising, direct mail, radio and tele- 
vision, personal salesmanship and insur- 
ance trade papers. 

The program, as outlined by David C. 
Gibson, program chairman, who is vice- 
president, Maryland Casualty, is to have 
four speakers each from the life, fire 
and casualty company membership of the 
I. A. C. and three trade paper men, with 
questions from the floor following the 


presentation of each subject. Douglas J. 
Murphey, Metropolitan Life, and Clarke 
W. Smitheman, Camden Fire, co-chair- 


men of the group sessions, are now sign- 
ing up discussion leaders, and the dates 


Arthur A. Fisk and Frank J. Price, Jr., both of the Pru- 
Robert E. Brown, Jr., Aetna Casualty & Surety; Raymond C. Dreher, 
C. J. Fitzpatrick, U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty; David C. Gibson, 


day evening, October 1, with an execu- 
tive committee meeting at 7 p. m. Busi- 
ness meetings will open the Monday and 
Tuesday programs. 


= U. baw Deed 


T. U. Lyman, assistant general man 
ager, New York office, Aetna Casualty 
& Surety, died Wednesday following an 
emergency operation. 


CLAIM MEN’S GOLF WINNERS 

J. D. DeWitt, Travelers, the entertain- 
ment chairman at the International 
Claim Association convention last week 
at Rye, N. Y., presented the golf prizes 
to winners in the tournament at the an- 
nual banquet. Low gross winner was 


John Cunningham of Toronto; high 
gross, H. W. Lake, St. Louis; putting, 
John Ayer of Boston; Kickers handi- 


McAlexander of 
and Luther Bass of 


cap winners, J. T. 
Montclair, N. J., 
Greensboro, N. C 
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Pioneers of Minnesota 

Federation Remembered 
FRED L. GRAY MEMORIALIZED 
Son of Theo. Williams, First President, 


in Reminiscent Vein; C. B. Helm’s 
Tenth Anniversary as Sec’y 





The silver anniversary this week of 
the Insurance Federation of Minnesota 
at St. Paul A. C., puts into the spotlight 
the career and personalities of an or- 
ganization that has striven since its in- 
ception to bring about a better under- 
standing of insurance by the general 
public through a proper dissemination of 
authentic information and through frank 
discussion. Featured on the anniver- 
sary program was a tribute paid to the 
late Fred L. Gray, the pioneer executive 
committee chairman and moving spirit 
in the formation of this federation in 
1914. Appropriately W. A. Williams, 
vice-president of Fred L. Gray Co., gave 
reminiscences of the early davs. Mr. 
Gray and his own father, the late Theo- 
dore Williams, were the leaders in 
launching the new enterprise. His 
father was its first president serving 
from 1914 to 1917, and those i ae fol- 
lowed him in this office included A. A. 
Wright, M. M. Jones, N. ~ stele 
W. N. Niskern, A. C. Page, George H. 
Newbert, R. B. Nienhauser, H. H. Mat- 
teson, J. A. Melone, O. D. Hauschild, 
A. G. Meile and George R. Teeson, who 
is the present leader and presided at 
this silver anniversary gathering. 

Old-Timers Present 

Alexander Campbell, vice - president 
under Messrs. Gray and Williams in the 
federation’s first few years, is today resi- 
dent vice-president of Marsh & McLen- 
nan in Minneapolis. He was on hand 
this week. Other old-timers are Wirt 
Wilson, president of his own agency; 
Byron H. Timberlake, who represents 
the Prudential in Minneapolis; C. E. 
Learned, Jr., Penn Mutual Life, St. Paul, 
and Lane MacGregor of MacGregor, 
Bradley & Huhnke, Duluth. They all 
attended the organization mecting Sep- 
tember 11, 1914. 

By 1916 the membership of the Minne- 
sota federation had spread to all sec- 
tions of the state with resultant in- 
crease in its prestige. From 1921 to 
1928 E. A. Sherman, secretary, super- 
vised the combined office of the federa- 
tion and the Minnesota Association of 
Insurance Agents, but both organiza- 
tions agreed to drop this arrangement 
late in 1928 At that point Clyde B. 
Helm came into the picture as secretary 
of the federation and he is completing 
this week his tenth year in that post. 
A tireless worker he was given a big 
land at Tuesday’s meeting. One of his 
chief interests is to keep track of legis- 
lative sessions, following closely all 
ineasures affecting the interests of in- 
surance people and insurance buyers. 

Aims and objectives of the present 
regime of the Minnesota Federation as 
outlined by Mr. Helm follow: 

To promote harmony, cooperation, 
and united efforts between all branches 
of insurance on matters of general im- 
portance. 

To combat the imposing of excessive 
taxes on insurance as being unfair, since 
policyholders must pay the tax. 

To keep a general watch over all in- 
surance eaieiadion, inform its members 
of developments thereon, and act in ac- 
cordance with the will of the organiza- 
tion. 

To protect the rights of all men and 
women engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness. Mr. Helm believes that most mem- 
bers of the legislature are desirous of 
receiving advice on insurance legislation, 
but are confused by divided opinions. 
United opinions, however, are heeded. 
Failure on the part of conflicting insur- 
ance interests to get together justified 
law-makers in ignoring all advices and 
deciding the issues for themselves. “This 
results in laws which are destructive, 
both to insurance and to the general 
public,” he stresses. 


Fairchild for Better 
Relations With Public 

RECENT ATTACKS DEMAND IT 

Business Generally Has Done Well But 


Buyers of Insurance Have Not Been 
Told of Good Works 








The first work of American business 
and industry is a thorough public rela- 
tions job, Claude W. Fairchild, general 
manager Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives, told the Insurance 
Federation of Minnesota at its twenty- 
fifth annual meeting, September 19. Mr 
Fairchild was one of several speakers 
at the Silver Anniversary luncheon. 

Attacks made on the American pri- 
vate enterprise system in recent years, 
Mr. Fairchild declared, would not have 
been possible if business and industry 
had adequately interpreted the policies, 
methods and benefits of that system to 
the consuming public. The institutions 
of free government, he warned, will be 
tested severely by war imposed restric- 
tions abroad. He urged, therefore, that 
education of the American people in the 
benefits of democratic principles in busi- 
ness should not be postponed. 


Should Begin Now 

“There may be some,” Mr. Fairchild 
said, “who will hold that this is no time 
to be talking public relations, that with 
war again sweeping Europe our policy 
should be one of proceeding by old 
charts. I differ with that theory. One 
of the great institutions of our democ- 
racy is the American system of private 
enterprise. Once it is rightly inter- 
preted to the liberty loving American 
people, no force on earth will persuade 
them to discard it. The time to estab- 
lish that safeguard is now, not in some 
unpredictable future. 

“As far as the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives is concerned, it has 
been giving increasing attention to this 
all-important question of public  rela- 
tions. We see no reason to deviate 
from that course. We have been striv- 
ing to build a secure highway of good- 
will between the companies, the agents, 
and the consumers. It has never been 
part of our program to indulge in bally- 
hoo or undue fanfare. Our course must 
and will be marked by that degree of 
conservatism which is the trademark of 
sincerity.” 

Mr. Fairchild, whose address was en- 
titled “Goodwill for the Asking,” point- 
ed out that severe restraints and heavy 
restrictions which have been imposed 
upon the business system would not 
have been tolerated by the public if the 
people realized that they enjoy the 
world’s highest standard of living be- 
cause of the efficiency of the private 


- enterprise system. 


What Insurance Has Done 


“It is not that business has failed to 
carry on public works, to perform ser- 
vices beyond the realm of customary 
business activity,’ Mr. Fairchild de- 
clared. “Business has carried out, and 
is continuing to carry out, vast pro- 
grams of public service. The failure has 
been in the lack, one might almost say 
complete absence, of a thorough public 
relations plan to translate these pro- 
grams into terms of simple educational 
information which the general public can 
understand. Consider the public works 
of the capital stock insurance companies, 
for instance. 

“The contribution these insurance 
companies have made to the security, 
safety, health and happiness of the 
American people through the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, and other insurance organi- 
zations, in itself is an epic of high public 
service. Yet, I am entirely justified in 
asking: How much does the average citi- 
zen, how many of the vast body of con- 
sumers upon which business depends for 

(Continued on Page 41) 


Retrospective Rating 
Common Rate Leveler 


BUFFER TO STATE MONOPOLIES 
W. W. Greene Sees Plan as Unavoidable 
Feature of Competitive System; Pre- 
dicts Its Wide Use in Future 


Winfield W. Greene, vice-president, 
General Reinsurance Corp., New York, 
gave the Minnesota Insurance Federa- 
tion in silver anniversary session Tues- 
day the benefit of his rich store of back- 
ground information on workmen’s com- 
pensation rate-making. The program an- 
nounced that “the mystery of casualty 
insurance rates will be cleared up by one 
of the outstanding casualty actuaries of 
the country,” and Mr. Greene did his 
best to live up to that build-up. But 
he concentrated on compensation rates, 
relating the trials and tribulations of the 
New York State rate-makers back in 
the Spring of 1914 when the law first 
became effective in that state. Mr. 
Greene was then an embryonic actuary 
in the State Insurance Department and 
his boss was Leon S. Senior, now gen- 
eral manager of the Compensation In- 
surance Rating Board. 

Tribute to A. W. Whitney 

The first New York rates, said Mr. 
Greene, despite the serio-comic vicissi- 
tudes of their derivation, represented a 
sincere effort to find the right rate, not 
for the state as a whole, but for each 
classification. In this connection he paid 
tribute to Albert W. Whitney, now with 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, for his development of the 
mathematical theory of experience rat- 
ing which, in Mr. Greene’s opinion, has 
had a far-reaching effect. The speaker 
said experience rating had virtually sup- 
planted physical rating in the compen- 
sation field; that its principle has long 
been employed in determining compen- 
sation manual rates for classifications 
having in a given state a pay roll ex- 
posure sufficient to justify some recogni- 
tion, but insufficient to warrant full 
“credibility” for the local experience. 
Continuing he introduced the subject of 
retrospective rating in this fashion: 

“The efforts of a quarter century to 
improve the fit of the rate to the larger 
individual compensation risks have re- 
cently culminated in the adoption of the 
retrospective rating plan, which adjusts 
the premium for each year retroactively 
in accordance with the actual experience 
of that year. This means that the as- 
sured who feels that his rate is too high, 
even after applying the existing experi- 
ence rating plan (which, in accordance 
with tradition, bases the rate for the 
future on the experience of the past) 
may, if he chooses, have a run for his 
money. If he elects retrospective rating 
(the new plan is not obligatory) he will, 
depending on his actual losses, receive a 
refund or pay a surcharge. In practice 
many assureds buy separate insurance 
against the surcharge. * * * 

“Regardless uf what we may think of 
some features of retrospective rating as 
now constituted (and I have no doubt 
that its details will have to be tinkered 
with considerably), I would say that its 
general purpose is in harmony with cer- 
tain underlying economic forces which 
cannot be successfully opposed, and that 
in one form or another it will in the 
days to come occupy a larger and larger 
place throughout the entire compensa- 
tion and liability field, as far as the 
larger risks are concerned.” 

Competitive System Superior 

Further along Mr. Greene discussed 
the merits of the competitive system of 
compensation insurance, pointing out 
that with all its imperfections ‘it has 
proved itself superior both economically 
and socially to state managed monopoly.” 
But he saw the possibility of consider- 
able improvement in the details of the 
present rating system, noting that the 
time-honored scheme of uniform expense 
loadings for al! compensation risks re- 
gardless of size has not worked ideally, 
except for the participating carriers. 
(This scheme retrospective rating is just 
beginning to break down.) The speaker 





SERIES ON SUCCESSFUL PEOPLE 


White & Camby, Inc., N. Y. Agency, 
Sending Out Inspirational Booklets 
to Mid-Town Brokers 
The resourcefulness of Edward I. 
White, president, White & Camby, Inc., 
large New York City agency, is demon 
strated by his latest public relations 
effort to win favorable attention of bro- 
kers in the mid-town area. To a se- 
lected list White & Camby, Inc., will 
send monthly a series of booklets, each 
entitled “What Makes People Success- 
ful” with the theme changing each 
month. Featured in the first booklet is 
Andrew Carnegie, famed steel magnate, 
who during his lifetime built 2,811 pub- 
lic libraries and gave away $350,000,000. 
Here is a man “who knew how to get 
along with people” which is the theme 
of this booklet. The copy is well writ- 
ten, stimulating, and readers are urged 
to adapt Carnegie’s philosophy to their 

own scheme of living. 

“Understanding human nature —- 
changing dislike to friendship” are the 
subjects discussed in the second White 
& Camby booklet which is now being 
distributed. J. C. Penny, who founded 
a chain store organizat‘on now com 
prising 892 stores, and Joan Crawford, 
moving picture star, are given the spot- 
light in this booklet for their ability 
to understand people. The reader has 
a better appreciation of human nature 
after studying the careers of these two 
celebrities. 

It is appropriate that White & Camby, 
Inc., should take the initiative in send- 
ing out this series on “What Makes Peo 
ple Successful” as Edward I. White is 
himself a good example of a successful 
insurance agent who practices what he 
preaches. 








cited figures from the New York Cas- 
ualty Experience Exhibit proving his 
point. 

Speaking more generally, Mr. Greene 
said that fitting the premium as closely 
as possible to the actual cost of carry- 
ing the risk is the only proper goal for 
private casualty: insurance as a_ whole. 
He emphasized: 

“Our efforts in that direction must not be 
relaxed, as the only logical alternative to our 
present competitive system is state monopoly 


or some other type of totalitarian regime. Re 
gardless of the specific class of business and 
the size of risk dealt with, our objective can 
not be reached without a realistic approach t 


the determination of all proper elements of 
the premium—loss fund, loss expense, acquisi 
tion cost, overhead, underwriting profit. 

“The problem here presented may appear to 
be in the lap of the tariff carriers, but let none 
of us be deceived; it is only primarily their 
problem, for the entire edifice of private in- 
surance must, I earnestly believe, be builded, 
or destroyed, as a sngle structure and any 
such disparity in the respective rates of growth 
of the several types of carrier as we have wit 
nessed lately is, I submit, not only not sound 
for the tariff stock companies, but, equally, it 
is not safe for the non-tariff and participating 
carriers. 

“Regardles of the turmoil temporarily en 
gendered by changes in rating plans, all who 
are sincerely devoted to the competitive system 
in insurance should rejoice that at last the ‘old 
line’ casualty companies have initiated an ener 
getic attack upon their rate problems. The 
natural result of the necessary adjustments in 
rating plans will be to bring all classes of 
carriers much closer together in the matter of 
net price than they have been in the past.” 

Mr. Greene’s address closed with a poem of 
his own creation in the style of Henry Long 
fellow’s “Hiawatha.” This famous epic ended 
with Hiawatha’s departure. Mr. Greene’s ver 
sion entitled “Hiawatha’s Warning” took over 
where Mr. Longfellow left off. 





GETS N. Y. LICENSE 


The Hardware Indemnity of Minne- 
sota, formed in 1938 with R. J. Grant 
president, as a stock participating com- 
pany, received its license to do business 
in New York State September 15. This 
company was formerly a member of the 
group known as the Federal Hardware 
& Implement Mutuals. Its Eastern 
manager is M. W. Stockton, Newark, N. J. 
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Retrospective Rating’s Benefits 
Outweigh Objections Made to It 


J. W. Randall Speaks in Pennsylvania Where Industrial Sit- 
uation Suggests Need for Plan; Most Criticisms 
Technical; Effect on Agent’s Income 


Jesse W. Randall, vice-president Trav 
elers, in an outstanding address before 
the Pennsylvania Association of Insur 
ance Agents in session at Wernersvill 
September 15 declared that  retrospec 
tive rating represents one of the major 
advances made in the field of compen 
sation insurance and he predicted that 
the time will come when its principles 
may be extended to other forms of cas 
ualty insurance The speaker said he 
was convinced of the real need tor the 
plan in handling the larger compensa 
tion lines, and he emphasized that as 
time elapses and the experience becomes 
available “this plan will unquestionably 
demonstrate its value as a positive tac 
tor in reducing the frequency and cost 
f occupational accidents.” 

An authority on retrospective ratin 
Mr. Randall's address on this subject 
was given close attention, particularly 
as Pennsylvania has not vet approve: 
the plan proposed for its adoption. Ih 
support of retrospective ratin he 
speaker brought out a number of points 
which are indicative of its value. Amon 
them are the following 

In Support of the Plan 

“The plan affords a practical and logi 
cal means of determining the compensa 
tion premium for such risks 

“It will benefit all risks, whether 
not applicable to them, through result 
ing manual rate reductions 

“It establishes a definite incentive for 
accident prevention and control, with an 
immediate reflection of the results of 
such efforts. 

“Its optional application removes th 
charge of unfair discrimination 

“Technical objections to the plan d 
not constitute sufficient cause for «ce 
nying it to the risks which will qualify 
for treatment thereunder. 

“It has passed beyond the experi 
mental stage. The results of actual op 
eration in other states clearly demon 
strate its advantages. 

“It affords an opportunity for pr 
ducers and legitimate insurance car- 
riers to interest self-insured risks in be 
coming insured.’ 

No Final Solution 

Quoting further from Mr 
talk: 

“In view of these considerations, I be- 
lieve most sincerely that the plan fills 
an important and permanent place in 
the field of compensation insurance 
Ever since the acceptance of the doc 
trine of workmen’s compensation insur 
ance there has been a continuous effort 
to produce compensation rates commen 
surate with the hazard undertaken an 
to develop a system of the applicati 
f such rates in a manner which woul 
not be unfairly discriminatory. May the 


Randall's 


time never come when it can be sa 
‘This is the final and correct solution o} 
the problen f rating compensatior 
business.’ 

Downey's Prophetic Words 


“We must constantly endeavor, insofar 


as is possible, to reflect the facts of the 
present in the compensation rating sys 
tem. There is nothing new or revolu- 
tionary in this idea. Many years ag 
Dr. E. H. Downey, former compensation 
actuary of the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Department and one of the ablest ar 
ist forward-looking students the busi 
ness has ever known, expressed the 
thought, in effect, that ‘if the experien 
rating adjustment could be made a par 
f the final premium settlement afte: 
audit of the policy, this would always 
reflect current experience thereby intr 
ducing a much needed element of elas 
ticity into premium income. This was 
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prophetic and the idea expressed is the 
backbone of the retrospective rating 
plan which is now in effect in thirty 
two jurisdictions.’ 

“It is my belief that when the em 
ployers of Pennsylvania realize the ad 
vantages to be derived by them and by 
their employes through the application 
f the retrospective rating plan, the very 
expressions of their desires will be an 
important factor in bringing about the 
iceptance of such a plan 

‘The need for developing a means of 
more promptly reflecting changes in thi 
experience of compensation risks has 
been emphasized in Pennsylvania, not 
only by fluctuations in industrial ac- 
tivity, but also by the recent extraordi 
nary changes in the provisions of the 
compensation act governing benefits to 


employes 
May Include Smaller Lines 

“The plan is available to any risk with 
in estimated annual premium of $5,000 
r more at standard rates. It is my 
personal belief that the $5,000 qualifica- 
tion under the retrospective rating is 
probably more conservative than the ex 
perience rating qualification and that it 
will be but a matter of time, if indeed 
it should not be made a part of the 
plan at this moment, until the $5,000 
qualification is reduced to, let us say, 
$2,000 

“Retrospective rating must be desired 
by, rather than sold to, an employer be 
cause, if the plan is to produce the maxi- 
mum benefit, there must be a_ sincere 
desire and an actual carrving through on 
the part of the emplover to prevent 
accidents 

“In order that the plan mav be ap 
plied in an equitable manner, it has been 


posed on an optional basis There 
is a possibility that in the case of Penn 
vivania the basic prenuum can be es 


tablished at a lower level than in other 
states.” 

Accident Prevention Incentive 
Mr. Randall further brought out that 





the | as devised, contemplates appli 
ition to the experience on an inter 
state basis. In other words, the experi- 
ence of the assured in all states where 
trospective rati is permitted 1s com 
bined in puting the adjusted) risk 


Comy ‘4 
premium He explained: “An assured, 
electing the retrospective rating basis of 
premium ompletely pro 
tected by the insurance carrier against 
his obligations as specified by law 
Furthermore, the plan, by its immediate 


idjustment, 1s 


reflection premium-wise of favorable 
loss experience, provides a tangible and 
effective incentive for accident preven- 
tion and safety work. 

Results in Massachusetts 

“As concrete evidence of what the plan will 
accomplish, we have a summary of the results 
produced in Massachusetts, which was the first 
state to adopt the plan as of May 1, 1936, 
hese results include every Massachusetts risk 
written on a_ retrospective basis for which 
premium adjustments had been made prior to 
January 1, 1939, The total audited standard 
premium for these risks was $862,052 and the 
adjusted retrospective premium amounted to 
$658,665, thereby indicating a net reduction of 
23.0%. Of the fifty-one risks involved, there 
were twenty-nine which earned the minimum 
retrospective premium, with an average reduc- 
tion of 330 from standard premium, Sixteen 
risks produced adjusted retrospective premiums 
higher than minimum but lower than the stand 
ard premium, with an average reduction of 
20.4% from standard, 

“Five risks earned a_ retrospective premium 
higher than standard but less than the maxi 
mum, the average surcharge being 17.1% of 
standard. Only one risk produced the maxi 
mum premium, the surcharge in this case 
amounting to 39.5¢>. In other words, approxi 
mately 90¢¢ of the risks produced substantial 
premium credits, averaging approximately 29. 
Unfortunately, it is still too early to obtain 
similar tabulations of experience on retrospec- 
tive rated risks for other jurisdictions, due to 
the fact that the plan did not become effective 
in such states until a later date. 

“However, the experience of the Travelers 
brought down to August 1, 1939, shows results 
similar to those indicated for all companies in 
Massachusetts. These risks produced a_ total 
standard premium of $1,664,000 and adjusted 
$1,293,000, 
thereby indicating an average net premium sav- 


retrospective premiums totaling 


ing of approximately 22%. Furthermore, it has 
been demonstrated in case after case that the 
plan serves to stimulate accident prevention ac- 


tivities on the part of the employer. 


Objections Presented 

In order to give both sides of the question, 
Mr. Randall considered some of the arguments 
which have been advanced in objection to the 
plan. He said: 

“It has been stated that this plan will not 
work advantageously in the case of the smaller 
risks, because the maximum credit which may 
be earned is substantially less than the maxi- 
mum possible charge which may be incurred in 
the event of adverse experience. Analyzing the 
provisions of the plan for a $5,000 risk shows 
that in the case of Pennsylvania the maximum 
credit of 25% will be earned if the risk loss is 
ipproximately 40% or less and that premium 
credits will be granted to all risks with a loss 
ratio between such minimum loss ratio and a 
loss ratio of approximately 64%. 

“The contention has been made that since, 
under the retrospective rating plan, commis 
sions are paid on the minimum premium only, 
the agents take a_ reduction in commission 
which is not offset by any contribution on the 
part of the insurance carrier.” Mr. Randall 
explained this in considerable detail and con 
tinued: 

“If the risk has been previously self-insured 
and is attracted to insurance under the retro 
spective rating plan, then there should be no 
irgument as to the amount of contribution 
which the carrier may make, since the commis 
sion received by the producer will represent a 
net gain which otherwise would not have ac 
crued to him. 

“Another objection which has been voiced 
from time to time is that the period elapsing 
between the termination of the policy period 
ind the determination of the retrospective pre 
mium adjustment will not appeal to many as 
sureds, particularly contracting risks. Experi 
ence of the Travelers is that there has been no 


difficulty experienced in th’s respect. 


Time Will Prove Value 

‘The charge has been made in certain states 
hat the plan sets up a discrimination between 
risks which is contrary to law Section 353 of 
the Pennsylvania insurance laws prohibits dis 
crimination. 

“Upon analysis, most of the objections which 
have been raised to the plan in various jurisdic 
trons are found to be of a technical nature and 
without foundation in the light of the actual 
results produced. The plan is being used by 
the participating carriers as well as by the 
stock companies, which indicates that it cannot 
he as objectionable as originally claimed. It js 


my firm conviction that, as time elapses and 
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SEND-OFF TO W. P. CAVANAUGH 
Old Colleagues in National Bureau Dine 
im on Opening Day of His 
New Law Offices 

Old colleagues of William P. Cavya- 
naugh in the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters gave him 
a send-off luncheon last Friday at the 
Machinery Club, New York City. The 
occasion was the formal opening § that 
day of Major Cavanaugh’s new law of- 
fices at 49 Wall Street, where he will 





MAJOR W. P. CAVANAUGH 


engage in the general practice of law. 
The party, headed by William Leslie, 
veneral manager, included the following 
departmental heads of the Bureau: E. FE. 
Robinson, E. W. Sawyer, Milton Acker, 
L. A. Sawver, A. E. Spottke, Cornelius 
Van der Feen, John Marden, Ed Bantel, 
John P. H. de Windt and Charles J. 
Haugh. 

Major Cavanaugh started with the Na- 
tional Bureau in 1930 shortly after its 
claims bureau was organized and spent 
most of his managerial career with that 
organization. He resigned from the 
claims bureau, now affiliated with the 
\ssociation of C. & S. Executives, sev- 
eral months ago. 


1939 Football Schedules 
Given in Handy Booklet 


One of the popular booklets being 
handed out at agency conventions these 
days is the Standard Accident’s 1939 
football schedules of leading colleges 
and universities. It covers the sched- 
ules of the Western Conference, Pacific 
Coast and Rockies, Southern-Southeast- 
ern, Southwest, Midwest and Eastern, 
not overlooking the games of the pro 
fessional National Football League. An- 
nually this booklet is compiled by the 
advertising department of the Standard 
\ccident, and is gratis. 

OBSERVING RAMEY MONTH 

James F. Ramey, executive vice-presi- 
dent and secretary, Washington National 
of Chicago, is being honored this month 
by agents of the company country-wide 
in a produetion drive for casualty busi 





Ness 


he experience becomes available, the plan will 
unquestionably demonstrate its value as a posi 
tive factor in reducing the frequency and cost 
of occupational accidents. 

Extension of System 

“It is my feeling that retrospective rating 
represents one of the major advances made in 
the field of compensation insurance and I look 
forward to the time when its principles may 
he extended to other forms of casualty insur 
nee. It does not require too much of a 
strain on the imagination to anticipate the time 
when the experience of a risk for all casualty 
insurance lines involving third party coverage. 
including compensation insurance, may be com 
bined to determine the aggregate premium which 


the assured should pay for such coverage.’ 
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pore Peak +. 
A. & H. Club Outing 


NEW YORK AFFAIR SUCCESSFUL 
Moving Pictures Tehen of Day’s Events 
Will Be Shown at Dinner Meeting 
October 19; Rey Gast Chairman 

Top ping all previous s parti es in attend- 
ance and enthusiasm, the seventh an- 
nual outing of the Accident & Health 
Club of New York last Saturday at 
Schmidt’s Farm, Scarsdale, N. Y., was 
a big success. It was the first Fall 
vathering of this kind, and as_ honor 
euests the club had John J. King, presi- 
dent, Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., and 
Clarence Axman, president and editor, 
The Eastern Underwriter. General cha r- 
man of the day was Roy Clark, Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, and his committee chair- 
men included Julius L. Ullman and E. 
H. O’Connor for interstate relations and 
publicity; James R. Garrett, golf; Wes- 


ley T. Hammer, prizes; Lawrence K. 
Farrell, reception; Edward Hauschild, 
transportation. 


Added zest was shown in the various 
sports enjoyed by reason of the motion 
pictures taken of “the boys in action” 
under the direction of Clement F. Dem- 
sey, Travelers. These will be shown at 
the club’s next meeting scheduled for 
October 19 at George Washington Ho- 
tel, New York. Another attraction was 
the Bingo game put on by Vice-Presi- 
dent Edward R. Aichele and in which 
many competed for prizes. The winners 
included F, is Curran, A. Scherne, W. 
F. € cw W. Baxter, Charles A. De 
Leeuw, Edwin Nv. DeMova, R. W. Carey, 
Joseph Sanzone, C. F. Demsey, E. H. 
O’Connor, and the following guests: 
Messrs. Theen, Darrell, MacGregor and 
Doyle. 

At dinner it was President Harold M. 
George’s honor to present the honor 
guests to some eighty members present. 
Vice-President Hammer then awarded 
the prizes as follows in the day’s events: 
Golf—first low net, Charles J. Haight; 
second, J. J. Kearns; blind hole—first, 
J. A. Murphy; second, A. Scherne; kick- 
ers—E. V. DeMoya. Handball—M. I. 
Gurian, first, and Harold M. George, 
second. In baseball the Downtown Nev- 
ersweats defeated the Uptown Tonic 
Sluggers and the winning team received 
prizes. 

The cleverly designed program for the 
outing was the creation of President 
George. Prize donors included Accurate 
Service Bureau, Allan Commercial Ser- 
vice, Joseph Anderson & Co., Central 
Research Bureau, Inc., Edris Service 
Corp., Hooper-Holmes Bureau,  Inc., 
O'Hanlon Reports, Service Review, Inc., 
Dr. William H. Miller and Dr. Henry 
H. Unger. 


Boston Hospical Servins 
Cuts Some of Its Benefits 


The Massachusetts Associated Hos- 
pital Service, Inc., known as the Blue 
Cross, has announced changes in bene- 
fits “necessary to protect the interests” 
of its 225,000 subscribers. The changes 
include elimination of X-ray and an- 
esthesia benefits; limitation of maternity 
assistance to half the hospital bill and 
exclusion of tonsil and adenoid cases 
for the first year of membership. 

President George Putnam says most 
items of service essential to hospitaliza- 
tion of the average case are provided 
by membership and that benefits are 
large compared with the subscription 
rates. Abuses of membership such as 
demand for hospital care for conditions 
existing before enrollment, misuse of 
X-ray benefits and undue prolonged 
hospitalization may result in cancella- 
tion of contracts, President Putnam 
warned. 





WAUGH HAS ANNIVERSARY 


Robert J. Waugh, manager life, acci- 
dent and Group departments of the 
Travelers branch in Cleveland, celebrat- 
ed completion of thirty years with the 
company September 20. 
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HOODOO DAY, OCTOBER 13 


E. H. Ferguson of Chicago Urges That 
It Be Day of Intense Activity for A. 
& H. Men; Contacts Ass’n Members 
Hoodoo Day, October 13, will be ob 

served by accident and health producers 


in all parts of the country, and many 
companies are putting on special sales 
campaigns in connection with it. E. H. 
Ferguson, Chicago, speaking in_his ca- 
pacity as first vice-president, National 
A. & H. Association, urges this week 
that “every member double his best 
previous efforts and make October 13 
the day on which we bring a proven 
plan of personal security to as many 
Americans as possible.” Mr. Ferguson, 
who is with the Great Northern Life, 
says further: 

“We, the sales association of A. & 
H. insurance, have the obligation of 
telling the benefits of disability protec- 
tion to the greatest number of men and 
women that can be reached on Hoodoo 
Day. This means a special effort over 
that put forth daily by our members. 

“The record of this Hoodoo Day should 
be the most impressive to date, due to 
our greatly increased membership which 
has resulted from the new member drive 
inaugurated by President Cornett. We 
may well establish Hoodoo Day as the 
day to enroll every man and woman en- 
gaged in selling accident and health in- 
surance in our fine association.” 





J. F. Mulhern Advanced In 
N. E. Dep’t by Employers’ 
John F. Mulhern has been appointed 
assistant resident manager New England 
department, Employers’ group. He orig- 
inally went with the Employers’ in 1917 
in its compensation and liability depart- 
ment. He was promoted to underwriter 
in 1929 and in 1936 was made assistant 
superintendent compensation and _liabil- 
ity department. He succeeds Arthur D. 
Boutillier, who was recently made resi- 
dent manager Rhode Island department. 
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tion of the Preferred. 


Cars of . 


The Preferred Accident has throughout its 54-year 
career built up and maintained a progressive staff 
of agents in all parts of the country with whom its 
relationship has been friendly and mutually profitable. 


The cornstone of the Preferred’s success has been 
gradual, steady growth, 
careful underwriting in both field and home office, 
and a policy of claim settlements that builds good 
will among policyholders. 


That agents appreciate this program in its broad 
aspects is indicated by their long time representa- 


National Surety’s Advertising 


Company’s Defense of Middleman, Profit System and Amer- 
ican Business System Commended as One of Most 


Helpful Campaigns of the Year 


One of the most successful advertis- 
ing and public relations campaigns of 
the year is that of the National Surety 
Corp. which has been in the defense of 
the middleman, the profit system and the 
American way of doing business. Month 
after month these advertisements have 
appeared in various trade magazines 
such as drug, grocery, electrical, build- 
ing, automotive, petroleum, heating, 
plumbing, and last month, the publish- 
ing field. Insurance trade papers have 
carried these messages, too, and it is in- 
teresting to note that at least thirteen 
state associations of insurance agents 
have endorsed the campaign and con- 
eratulated National Surety’s officers 
upon its effective portrayal of the mid- 
dleman’s story. So has the National 
Association of Insurance Agents whose 
officers have been most enthusiastic of 
this defense of the American business 
system. 

Each month National Surety has said 
to a particular field that the retailer 
justifies his slight profit many times 
over in the service he renders to his 
customers. The copy points out: “The 
insurance agent or broker is a middle- 
man like yourselves performing an in- 
dispensable local service. To use his 
service whether in the special field of 
fidelity, burglary or forgery insurance 
which we sell or in other stock insur- 
ance fields is true economy.” Similarly 
in banking journals, National Surety has 
said to bankers, “You, too, are middle- 
men doing business the American way. 
You are middlemen in the credit field 


the emphasis... being on 
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and like the other business men in your 
town justify your slight profit through 
the service you render in the safeguard- 
ing, investing, and lending of funds. 
This is the American way of doing busi- 
ness.” 

Not because it is advertising but be- 
cause these messages carry a factual 
and vital American appeal they should 
be read and used as sales aids by in- 
surance agents who wish to keep abreast 
of the times. 

Copy for the campaign is being pre- 
pared by Averell Broughton Advertis- 


ing Agency, New York City. 





C. W. FAIRCHILD HONORED 





Mountain States Casualty & Surety As- 
sociation, Denver, Elects Him to 
Honorary Membership 
Claude W. Fairchild, general manager, 
Association of Casualty & Surety Ex- 
ecutives, has been elected an honorary 
member. by the Mountain States Cas- 
ualty & Surety Association of Denver, 
Colo. He is well known in that city by 
reason of important posts held there 
some years ago including Commissioner 
of Insurance. This Summer Mr. Fair- 
child was a guest of honor at a lunch- 
con given by the Mountain States as- 
sociation which has just adopted a reso 
lution in which the following appears: 
“Whereas: Reposing special confi- 
dence in, and appreciation of, the fine 
work being done in behalf of the public 
and of insurance interests, we do here- 
by elect as an honorary member of this 
association Mr. Claude W. Fairchild of 
New York and do cordially invite him 
to attend any and all of our meetings. 

“If at any time the association or any 
of its members can be of any assistance 
to Mr. Fairchild in his official capacity, 
or otherwise, we pledge our hearty co- 
operation and assistance, as far as the 
same is possible, and with open minds 
concerning any of the problems which 

may arise from time to time.” 


ALLEN ON SUPPLY PURCHASING 





Member of Hartford Group Gives Insur- 
ance Company Buyers Outline of 
Agents’ Qualifications 
B. G. Allen, purchasing agent of Hart- 
ford Fire-Hartford Accident group, was 
the speaker at the meeting of the Asso 
ciation of Insurance Company Buyers in 
Holyoke, Mass., September 12. Mr. Al 
len discussed ‘ ‘Supplies : Their Purchase, 

Storage and Control of Waste 

Mr. Allen said that the business of 
handling the supplies and equipment for 
an insurance company “is extremely im 
portant. It is possible that our buying 
will create an economic saving for our 
organization and on the other hand, we 
are in a position to create good will for 
our company in the minds of those with 
whom we do business. To me, the whole 
scheme of handling our supply business 
has been a challenge: first of all, to buy 
those commodities that will do the job 
in question satisfactorily; to organize 
a personnel whose interest in the com- 
pany is high, and to maintain a cordial 
relationship with all those who have sup- 
plies and merchandise for sale.” 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS RATE 

California offices of bureau casualty 
companies writing workmen's compensa 
tion have received notice from the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters that the bureau has estab- 
lished a minimum rate of $10 on domestic 
servants, now required to be covered’ 
under the 1939 compensation law, which 
became effective September 19. The loss 
constant and the expense constant are 
eliminated under the new rating. 
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Some Court and Legislative Trends 
Favorable to Insurance Companies 


International Counsel Reviews Auto Policy Changes; Sees Joint 
Control and Personal Suretyship in Flux; Interprets 
Year’s Legal Decisions 


\ssociation of 
con 


While the International 
Counsel 
vention at Hot 
submitted by 


including 


Insurance was in annual 


Springs, Va., reports 
various committee 
Alvin R. Christo- 
Ralph R. 
Forrest 


were 
chairmen, 
insurance ; 
and surety; 


casualty 
fidelity 
compulsory 


vich, 
Hawxhurst, 
W. Smith, 
surance and financial responsibility leg- 


automobile in- 


Beechwood, ac- 
reports had 
Insurance 


and George E. 
health. 
appeared in the 


islation, 


cident and These 


originally 
Counsel Journal. 


\s regards casualty insurance the 


committee reported that inasmuch as 
no special work had been assigned to 
it mention would be made of only such 


considered informative 
to the 
of course, 
seeking to 
com- 


trends as were 
and 


ship. 


interesting general member- 
One of 


Missouri lay 


these, was the 


adjuster case, 
insurance 
ration and 


determine the status of 


pany employes doing investig 
adjusting work. Because of the im 
portance of this subject the committee 


eave particular attention to it in its 
1938 report to the 
this 


aspects of the 


convention. Its pur 


pose year was to refer to some 


specific case, leaving a 
broader and complete review of 


the litigation, its final effect 
to the Counsel’s committee on un- 


more 
and out- 
come 


authorized practice of law. 
Comment on Chicago Agreement 


\n outline history of the case was 
presented with quotations from the de- 
Missouri Court. 


reached in 


cree of the 
After citing the ag 
Chicago between representatives of the 

American Bar Association and the in- 
surance interests, the committee said 
that for a complete analysis of the agree- 
ment the membership might be referred 
to an article entitled “The Adjuster 
\greement” by Ambrose B. Kelly, Chi- 
cago, representing insurance at the Chi- 

sago conferences. The ne was 
Pe a to the case of J. L. Wilkey 
& J. L. Wilkey, Adjuster, Lal a Corpo- 
ration v. State of Alabama, ex rel. Jim 
C. Smith. This committee still believes 
that a discussion of this entire subject 
lies more properly in a_ special. com- 
mittee. 

Gratification was expressed with the 
success Of insurance companies and po- 
lice authorities in breaking up fraudu- 
lent claim and fake accident rackets. 
The insurance murder cases in Pennsyl- 
vania came in for some attention. The 
committee said that in 1938 the Claims 
Bureau investigated 419 cases involving 
781 persons in miscellaneous claim rack- 
ets, of whom 269 were attorneys, sixty- 
six doctors, sixty-three runners, 272 
claimants and 111 miscellaneous. 


Omnibus Clause 


Attention was directed to action by 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Underwriters in revising the standard 
provisions for automobile liability in- 
surance. The most important changes 
were enumerated. The omnibus clause 
was referred to as one being most fre- 
quently interpreted, with particular ref- 


Supreme 


reement 


erence to the “actual use with permis- 
sion” portion. It was remarked that 
while the adjective “omnibus” has a 


“more restricted meaning than the word 
from which it is derived would imply, 
unfortunately many appellate courts have 
in effect given a coverage under this 
clause as wide and all inclusive as the 


parent word “omnibus” meaning “all” 
would indicate. 

The committee then asked: “Just what 
is the contemplation and meaning of the 
words ‘actual use’ as found in this pol- 
icy provision? For instance, if an in- 
sured, having just used his automobile, 
instructs an employe, or the chauffeur, 
to return the automobile to the insured’s 
home, or to any other definite place, 
and instead of so doing the employe uses 
the car in some other fashion or for 
some other mission, not contemplated by 
the insured’s directions, and an accident 
results, is the employe’s use of the car 
covered by the ‘actual use with permis- 
sion of the insured’ portion of the omni- 
bus clause?” Numerous cases were 
cited. 

Fidelity and Surety Law 

The committee on fidelity and surety 
insurance referred to its 1938 report in 
which it declared that there has been 
a growing tendency on the part of ap- 
pellate courts to treat with more con- 
sideration a surety company which has 
had the temerity to deny liability or 
question liability under a bond. The 
present committee said that not only 
the courts, but the various legislative 
bodies, are frequently extending this 
consideration, at least in so far as it 
affects the passage of new legislation. 
The committee has endeavored to keep 
in touch with new legislation as it af- 
fects this particular branch of insurance 
law. It said: 


“There has not come to our notice 
at the date of this writing (May, 1939), 
any adverse or penalizing legislation 


which has been adopted, and little that 
has been introduced or, at least, seriously 
advanced. It is to be hoped that the 
courts and the legislatures have begun 
to take into consideration the possibility 
that the pendulum has swung too far in 
one direction, and will be more careful 
in the future in protecting the real inter- 
ests of the important business of insur- 


ance. We cannot, however, be lulled 
into any sense of security by this ap- 
parent trend first noted by the 1937 


committee.” 
Joint Control by Sureties 

It was observed that bills providing 
for, and making legal, joint control by 
sureties have recently received friendly 
consideration by various legislatures, 
New Jersey and New York in particular. 
The draft of the model bill prepared 
by the Surety Association of America 
was quoted and the belief expressed 


that in course of time this bill, or one 
similar, will be adopted generally. 
Bills stiffening the requirements for 


personal suretyship were considered as, 
for example, one in New Jersey requir 
ing a sworn statement from the appli- 
cant. On this subject the committee 
said: 

“It would be more advisable to have 
an individual surety file a sworn finan- 
cial statement which embodied not only 
realty but also personalty. Unfortu- 
nately, it was not possible to have such 
an amendment made to the New Jersey 
bill. There was also discussed the ad- 
visability of incorporating in such a bill 
a provision which provided that the 
bond should become a lien upon all the 
parcels of realty set forth in the finan- 
cial statement. It was felt that if the 
legislature enacted such a bill perfecting 
a lien against realty owned by individual 
surety, the next step might be a statute 
which would place a lien upon realty 
owned by corporate surety. The disad- 
vantages thereof, are, of course, ap- 
parent.” 

Brief reference was made to bills pro- 
viding for arbitrary rulings of the pro- 
bate court and other courts for the re- 
duction of bonds, and bills to authorize 


advisory opinions as to the legality of 
investments. 
Substitution of Surety 

It was noted that this year there has 
been introduced into the legislatures of 
California and Washington bills which 
would permit the fiduciary to petition 
the probate court for the reduction, re 
lease, or substitution of its surety. How 
ever, none of these bills provide that as 
a condition precedent for the relief re 
quested, the fiduciary shall have a judi 
cial settlement of his accounts. 

The committee’s comment was 
this omission is a dangerous one 
the surety’s standpoint, adding: 

“No matter what relief is sought by 
the fiduciary, the surety has no method 
of determining its liability in the ab- 
sence of a judicial settlement of the fidu 
ciary’s accounts. If the petition is en 
tertained by the court and an order is 
entered reducing the surety bond or re- 
leasing it, there would be a termination 
of the future liability of the surety 
However, the past liability of the surety 
would still be undetermined. The only 
method by which this past liability can 
be ascertained would be by an account 
ing, 

“There is need, consequently, of leg- 
islation which would make a judicial set- 
tlement of the fiduciary’s accounts a con 
dition precedent to or an integral part 
of the relief requested by the fiduciary.” 

Vigilance Urged 

In conclusion the committee expressed 
the hope that the trend heretofore men 
tioned will continue and increase in mo- 
mentum, and to aid in this long desired 
result recommended that not only future 
committees, but individual members of 
the association, be continually on guard 
to investigate, report and if necessary 
oppose or support, as the case may be, 
new legislation as it arises from time to 
time. Only in this way can there be 
accomplished that protection and im- 
provement so necessary in the advance- 
ment of insurance in general, and fidelity 
and surety insurance in particular. 

Accident and Health 

The committee on accident and health 
insurance had no suggestions to make 
other than that the association continue 
its efforts to broaden its sphere of use- 
fulness. digest of applicable decisions 
was submitted. Some of them enter the 
life insurance field but, the committee 
said, many important principles are 
equally applicable to both branches of 
the law. 

The cases cited embraced the field of 
suicide, disability, house confinement, 
participating in aeronautics, disappear- 
accidental means—means voluntar- 


that 
from 


ance, 

ily employed, drowning cases, sunstroke, 
bodily injury, disease clause, poison 
clause, death as result of violation of 


law, declaratory judgment and the re- 


serve theory, decision as to effect of 
Erie case. 
As to disability cases the committee 


said that many of the courts still evi- 
dence a strong disposition toward mak- 
ing synonyms out of the words “total” 
and “partial,” thus increasing liability by 
construction, when it does not exist by 
a fair interpretation of the contract. 

Concerning accidental means it was 
noted that the refusal of the courts to 
apply the sound distinction between ac- 
cidental means and accidental result is 
continuing to permit unwarranted recov- 
eries in many cases, and, as has long 
been true, the legally elastic Barry case 
is still relied on as »recedent. 

Legal Gains and Losses 

The committee’s concluding remarks 
were: 

“Tt is most difficult to audit the re- 
cent decisions to the end of determining 
whether sound precedent is in the red 
or black. We believe there has been a 
definite trend toward sound reasoning in 
the suicide field. Apparently, there has 
been a loss, from the defense angle, in 
disappearance cases and the same appears 
to be true, though in lesser degree, in 
the disability field. The decisions per- 
taining to the many questions incident 
to death or injury through accidental 
means have broken about even, the ad- 
verse holdings resulting, in the majority 
of instances, from the inability or re- 
luctance of the courts to make the dis- 
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Cnemn Agents Want 
Surplus Line Curb 


GEO. W. HAERLE ELECTED HEAD 





Agents Find Comprehensive Liability 
Policy Being Sold Although Not Yet 
Released by Bureau 

The Oregon Sasurames Agents Asso- 
ciation at its recent annual meeting 
elected the following officers: George W, 
Haerle, Portland, president; Mark A, 
Goldy, Medford, chairman executive 
committee; Ward H. Coble, Bend, na- 
tional councilor. In an adopted resolu- 
tion it was set forth that several cas- 
ualty companies are now writing com- 
prehensive liability policies in Oregon 
and that form of policy is not now ap- 
proved for release by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
Some members representing these com- 
panies feel that it would be to the best 
interest of the insurance business in Ore- 
gon to have this form released. It was 
therefore resolved that “it is the desire 
of the association that the bureau be 
requested to release from its jurisdic- 
tion this type of insurance as to form 
only in Oregon.” 

Another adopted resolution states that 
an increasingly large volume of insur- 
ance business in Oregon is being placed 
by surplus line agents in companies and 
underwriting groups not licensed in that 
state, and that this condition has al- 
ready had a demoralizing effect on the 
insurance business as a whole and will 
bring about a more chaotic condition 
in the future unless rules and _ regula- 
tions are adopted. It was therefore re- 
solved that the association strongly 
urge that the organization of a surplus 
line brokers association be completed 
and made operative at an early date for 
the purpose of effectively regulating the 
writings of insurance in non-admitted 
companies. 





NEW MAINE COMPANY FORMED 
Merger of Two Companies Writing Cas- 
ualty and Fidelity Lines; Ralph A 
Bramhall President 
The Maine Bonding & Casualty Co, 
Portland, has been formed _ through 
merger of the Union Safe Deposit & 
Trust Co. and the Maine Casualty Co. 
Holders of 98% of stock of the two old 
companies voted in favor of the consoli- 
dation. Edward W. Cox, board chair- 
man Portland National Bank, was elect- 
ed chairman of the board of the new 
company and Ralph A. Bramhall, vice- 
president Portland National Bank, was 
made president. He was secretary and 
treasurer of both of the old companies. 
Stuart W. Goodwin, Norway, Me., local 
agent, who has been president of the 
Maine Casualty, was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the new company, as was Wad- 
leigh B. Drummond, Portland attorney, 
hitherto president of Union Safe Deposit 
& Trust. Other officers of the new com- 
pany are Augustus A. Richardson, treas- 
urer; L. W. Davis, assistant treasurer, 

and William L. Luce, secretary. 

The Maine Bonding & Casualty will 
write general casualty, surety and fidelity 
lines in Maine. The Union Safe Deposit 
has been writing fidelity and surety bus- 
iness in Maine only. The Maine Cas- 
ualty has been writing automobile and 
other casualty lines in Maine only. 





tinction between accidental means and 
accidental result and their failure to ap- 
ply the sound, ‘unknown factor’ test. 

“The Erie decision has unquestionably 
tended to have and adverse effect, par- 
ticularly in coverage cases, however, it 
is thought that it will gradually become 
emasculated by the passage of time. 

“It would seem from the paucity of 
decisions that the very definite value of 
the Federal declaratory judgment act 
has not, as yet, been fully recognized. 
We believe that it will prove to be the 
silver lining of many a troublesome cloud 
and strongly recommend that the avail- 
ability of the declaratory procedure be 
considered in every case.” 
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New York Broker’s Hobby Has Given 


Him an International Reputation 


Amateur Moving Picture Making Has Taken Duncan MacD, 
Little Into Many Foreign Lands; Creator of Annual 
Movie Party; Canadian Enthusiast 


3ecause of his hobby—making moving 
Duncan MacD. Little, an in- 


pictures— : : 
surance broker at 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York, is internationally known. Until 


the European War crisis became acute 
he usually received — letters daily 


from friends in foreign lands, amateur 
cinematographers like himself, whose 
films in many cases have been shown 


at the annual movie party which Mr. 
and Mrs. Little stage annually for an 
ever-increasing audience. That show 
was first given ten years ago for a 
dozen guests in the Littles’ apartment ; 
last April 14 nearly 500 people filled 
the Barbizon-Plaza Theatre, New York, 





Photo by Tavi 


Jean J. Crete, Quebec lumberman, left, 
and Duncan MacD. Little, New York 


insurance broker. 


to witness it, and newspaper critics at- 


tending rated it as one of the most 
extraordinary institutions in the world 
of amateur cinematography. Nine films 


were shown last year, but none was 
made by Mr. Little. There were twenty- 
four contributors representing many for- 
cign countries. 

The reason for not having ever sub- 
mitted any of his own films to the jury 
of critics which select the films was 
that the 1939 show was the first where 
the audience was asked to pay an admis- 
sion charge, and Mr. Little did not want 
any one of his friends to think that they 
had to pay to see his films. If the 
scheme should prove acceptable to his 
friends on its own merits, well and good. 
Apparently this is the case, and Mr. 
Little therefore hopes to have a film 
of his own on the program in 1940 which 
will be shown in New York, Newark, 
N. J., and Dartmouth College, with more 
engagements pending. 

Completing Canadian Lumberjack Film 

An insurance man since 1912, Mr. Lit- 
tle has pursued his hobby since 1926. It 
has taken him to out-of-the-way places 
in foreign lands, and especially in Can- 
ada where he is almost as well known 
as he is on William Street. In fact, he 
iust returned from a Quebec and Nova 
Scotia visit, and is enthusiastically near- 
ing completion of a new film which will 
dramatize the life of the lumberjacks in 
the “Chapeau de Paille” region of Que- 
bec. In making this film he is receiving 
the helpful cooperation of Jean J. Crete, 
one of the foremost lumbermen and for- 
est operators of Canada, at whose camps 


‘from the 


the scenes are laid. Monsieur Crete, 
who is shown with Mr. Little in the 
snapshot reproduced on this page, is 
known throughout Quebec Province as 
“Le Roi de la Mauricie” (King of the 
Mauricie), which is the region involving 
the drainage area of the mighty St. Mau- 
rice River. During the logging season 
Monsieur Crete employs upwards of 2,000 
men, all of whom he knows by name. 
Obviously, with the wood-pulp and paper 
industry ranking first among Canadian 
manufacturing industries, Mr.  Little’s 
film will be popularly received in the 
yrovinces. 
Cementing Friendly Relations 

Meeting Mr. Little for the first time, 
one gets a new conception of the satis- 
faction derived from pursuit of a hobby; 
a'so the collateral good it can accom- 
plish. Because of his hobby Mr. Little 
has helped to cement friendly relations 
between United States and Canada; is 
recognized as one of the best goodwill 
builders in this respect. His films have 
brought cheer and recreation to remote 
villages in Canada, such as St. Simeon 
on the northern shore of the St. Law- 
rence River, which does not have movine 
picture theatres. Appreciatively, the na- 
tives of this town helped him to pro- 
duce his film, “The Making of Canadian 
Homespun,” now an approved education- 
al picture in the Quebec school systems. 

At least once a year Mr. and Mrs. 
Little motor up to St. Simeon with a 
car-load of amateur films, and put on 
a special show that is so popular that 
the hall in which it is held is filled to 
overflowing. “People come for miles 
around to see the pictures because it 
is their only opportunity of the year,” 
Mr. Little told the writer. Usually the 
show is repeated the next evening to a 
more intimate audience. 

Quebec Editor’s Tribute 

\ personality sketch of Insurance 
sroker Little, written by the city editor 
of the Quebec Chronicle-Telegraph, is 
indicative of his reputation in that prov- 
ince. Said the writer: “For years Mr. 
Little has been making motion picture 
films and has been visiting Quebec. He 
is one of the most enthusiastic tourists 
United States that we have 
met, and his love for this province and 
its beauties has made him one of its 
greatest publicity agents. By his own 
admission he has shown the films he has 
made of Quebec scenes and people to 
upwards of 5,000 friends (this was three 
years ago), and, as a result, the tourist 
traffic to Quebec has been considerably 
stimulated. He puts his ideas regarding 
Canada and Quebec to us in a fashion 
that is greatly appreciated.” 

A Peace Appeal 

Last July 27 Mr. Little was the guest 
of the Kiwanis Club of Quebec and gave 
a talk which will long be remembered 
by his audience. His was a pleasant 
story of adventures and misadventures 
experienced during his years of wander- 
ing up, down and across Quebec Prov- 
ince, taking pictures. But underlying it 
was the earnest hope that the friendly 
relations existing between United States 
and Canada would always continue. Sig- 
nificantly, he said: “I have seen war and 
at first hand. While our tourists are 
enjoying Quebec hospitality, gaining edu- 
cationally in visiting new places, making 
new friends, tourists in foreign lands are 
being driven from their homes at the 
bayonet’s point. The world is fright- 


ened, ill at ease. Let it be your prayer 
and mine that the world will again be 
as you and I once knew it, that friendly 
relations between nations abroad _ will 
again exist, as they have between your 
country and mine during the past 100 
years.” 

Duncan MacD. Little Insurance Man 


As to Duncan MacD. Little, the in- 
surance man, he has been a prominent 
figure on William Street for many years. 
Starting with the Great American in 
1912 in its home office inspection and 
rating department, he resigned in 1914 
and was variously employed by casualty 
companies until the United States en- 
tered the World War. He enlisted on 
April 6, 1917, the day this country de- 
clared war with Germany. After A.E.F. 
service he returned to New York and 
joined his father, Frederick S. Little, in 
the brokerage firm of Goffe & Little 
They withdrew from this firm in 1922 
and joined forces with R. C. Rathbone 
& Son, Inc. In 1936 the elder Little 
retired as chairman of the board of that 
organization and Duncan MacD. Little 
took his place on the board but not 
as chairman. Two years ago he with- 
drew from the Rathbone office to open 
his own brokerage office at 80 Maiden 
Lane. 

Just a few weeks ago Mr. Little was 
a guest at the World’s Fair headquar- 
ters of the Royal-Liverpool Groups, 150 
William Street, and viewed with keen 
appreciation the colored moving pictures 
taken at the fair by Ralph W. Smiley, 
publicity director of the group. As one 
amateur cinematographer to another it 
will not be surprising if Mr. Smiley re- 
ceives an invitation to attend next Apr‘l’s 
annual movie party. 


Named Harrington’s Aid To 
Rehabilitate Mass. Accident 


Upon application of Charles F. J, Har- 
rington, Commissioner of Insurance for 
Massachusetts, the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts on September 18, 1939, 
approved the appointment of Edmund 
2. Oppenheimer as special administra- 
tive assistant to handle the affairs of 
the Massachusetts Accident under the 
direction of the Commissioner, perma- 
nent rehabilitator of the company, and 
the court. 

Mr. Oppenheimer has had seventeen 
years’ experience in the insurance busi- 
ness, specializing in the accident and 
health field. He is well versed in under- 
writing, claims, production and adminis- 
trative problems presented by this class 
of business. He received his training 
with the Aetna Casualty & Surety and 
the Metropolitan Casualty, and in 1931 
became connected with Oppenheimer, 
Robinson Co., a general insurance 
agency. 

Commissioner Harrington said _ this 
week that in view of Mr. Oppenheimer’s 
special training in the accident and 
health business, he is well equipped to 
further the best interests of the Massa- 
chusetts Accident and to aid materially 
in bringing about a successful rehabili- 
tation of that company. 


C. W. Fairchild 


(Continued from Page 37) 
its very existence, know about the pub- 
lic works of these organizations which 
are supported entirely by insurance com- 
panies?” He mentioned specifically that 
the organized safety movement in Amer- 
ica had its start in the safety methods 
that casualty companies instituted in in- 
dustrial plants; also the progress made 
by surety companies in protecting pri- 





vate property against defalcations and 
criminal practices. Mr. Fairchild con- 
tinued 


Accident Prevention 


“Consider the work of the National 
Conservation Bureau, which is the acci- 
dent prevention division of the associa- 
tion I represent. To stop accidents is a 
duty of compelling necessity. It calls 
for the united action of everyone. But 
if the American people are to enjoy 
real safety we must go beyond the em- 


Agent Giving Service 
Will Be Needed Always 


DUNHAM ON FIDELITY - SURETY 


Success in Obstructing Wrongdoers Will 
Not Obviate Necessity For Pro- 
tection of Employers 


Howard P. Dunham, vice-president 
\merican Surety, addressed the Ver- 
mont Association of Insurance Agents 
at Basin Harbor September 21, saying 
that “a protracted European war will 
find the fidelity and surety industry 
equipped to render increased service to 
\merican industry and finance. Whilc 
there may be some increase in fidelity 
and surety losses there will also wun 
doubtedly be an increase in premium 
volume as American business speeds up 
all along the line. 

“The American 
continue 








Agency System will 
in this country as long as the 
agents study their clients’ needs and 
serve them unselfishly. The insurin: 
public deserves the best possible service 
and its welfare must always be the pri 
mary consideration. In other words, thx 
best possible coverage at the lowest cost 
consistent with sound underwriting prin 
ciples should be the goal at all times 
and to this end the agents and com 
panies should join forces and cooperate 
to the fullest extent. There is no limit 
to the constructive work that can be 
done in this connection by the agent: 
and companies working together. 


Market Is Broad 


“Over $200,000,000 is lost each year by 
\merican business enterprises through 
the dshonesty of cmployes. On 460 
claims picked at random the shortages 
amounted to $6,429,228. The defaulters 
were bonded in the aggregate amount of 
$1,479,427. The need for adequately pro 
tecting the employers against loss re 
sulting from the dishonest acts of thx 
employes is constantly shown by the re 
ports of embezzlements and employers 
all over the country are increasingly 
purchasing adequate fidelity suretyship 
Business men do not cease to purchase 
fire insurance because of fire resistive 
buildings; they still regard this coverag: 
as a necessity. In like manner, improved 
accounting procedure and other preven 
tive measures have in some instances 
made it difficult for the employe to em 
bezzle but it cannot be said that on thi: 
account fidelity suretyship is no longer 
necessary. There will always be the 
hazard of loss from the dishonesty of a 
trusted employe. 





ployment of temporary measures. We 
must isolate the causes of accidents, ré 
move them permanently, and teach the 
people themselves to live safely—in traf 
fic, in industry, in the home, and in 
public places. That is the goal toward 
which the National Conservation Bureau 


strives. While it works to reduce the 
toll immediately, it looks also to the 
future, 


“The Claims Bureau of our associa- 
tion furnishes equally impressive evi 
dence of the insurance companies’ ef 
fective public works by protecting the 
insuring public against criminal forces 
whose fraudulent damage claims, if they 
were not curbed, inevitably would drive 
insurance rates higher. Similarly the 
casualty department is working in the 
field of occupational diseases. 

In closing Mr. Fairchild presented an 
objective to achieve. He said: “If pub- 
lic support is to be recaptured ‘comple te- 
ly and permanently business must kee} 
firmly in mind that goodwill is not some 
thing which can be bought or bartered 
It must be won. Our problem is not 
merely one of publicity. It is not so 
simple as that. Our public relations pro 
gram must be based upon the firm foun- 
dation of sincerity and honestly. It 
must be expressed not merely in words, 
but more so by deeds. It must demon- 
onstrate to the public that management 
understands and accepts the democratic 
principle that business exists to meet 
and satisfy the needs of the consumer.” 
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Effect of Long War 
On Surety Experience 

M. W. LEWIS URGES CAUTION 


New Types of Temporary Business May 
Not Be Profitable; Should Be Made 
to Pay Their Own Way 


\ note of caution to the fidelity and 
surety business in the United States 
that a protracted war in Europe will 
be likely to produce adverse underwrit- 
ing experience in this country, was 
sounded in New York last week by 
Martin W. Lewis, president Towner 
Rating Bureau, Inc. 

In a letter to Ralph F. Proctor, man- 
ager fidelity and surety department, As- 


sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives, Mr. Lewis said that the business 
should guard carefully against an atti 
tude of over-confidence based upon an 
expansion of business due to the war 
overseas. 

“Some may say that the European wat 
timay produce additional business,” he 
wrote “That is truc But such busi 
ness does not always turn out to be 
profitable, and it is always at the ex 
pense of peacetime business which 1s 
far more desirable. Any type of tem 
porary business must earn its Own wa) 
through the temporary period, because 
when that period is over there will be 
no new premiums to take care f its 
losses. But normal peacetime business, 
which goes on year in and year out, 
far more desirable and is always seri 
uusly retarded during any such condi 


tion as now confronts us.” 
Companies Strong Financially 

The war, Mr. Lewis added, can “very 
readily” adversely affect contract bond 
and future fidelity, public official and 
fiduciary bond underwriting — results 
While the surety companies thus may 
be called upon to pay increased 
the rating executive said, their financial 
structure is now so sound that they can 


losses, 


readily absorb them. Surety company 
management, he promised, is aleit to 
the problems ahead. Continuing lx 


“In my opinion the European war 
very readily have a decided effect 
contract bond underwriting. If 
industries should offer  highe1 
those engaged in contracting 
and if prices and materials as well as 
labor should increase, then the con 
tractors and their sureties may becom 


said 
can 
upon 
other 


Wares to 


involved on pending contracts. We 
must keep in mind that at this time 
there are many long-term contracts in 


the course of construction. 


“I am definitely of the opinion that 
the European war will adversely affect 
future fidelity, public official and fidu- 
ciary bond underwriting results. The 


present speculation in the securities and 
commodity markets will when a reversal 


comes create fidelity losses, many of 
which will not be immediately detected 
but will remain hidden for a period of 
yvears 
Experience of 1929 
“[ have ventured to express these 


opinions which are based upon twenty- 


even years of experience in the fidelity 
and surety business during wartimes as 
well as peacetimes, and during the 


period of depression which had a ver: 
decided adverse effect upon fidelity and 
surety underwriting. In this respect the 
factors which contributed to the 
losses after the market crash 
f 1929, could very easily contribute t 


nereased k this time 


same 
Increas¢ d 


sses at om 


BONDS ON FRIANT DAM 


Bid pened pep ember 14. by t’ 
United States Rec! unation Service for 
construction of the Friant Dam, a part 
of the Central Valley Water Project in 
California, found the Griffith C and 
Bent Bros., both Los Anveles firms, en 
tering a joint bid, as the lowest with a 
price of $8,715,328.50. Reclamation Ser\ 


e requires a bond of $2.500.000 for pav 
ment and $2,000,000 for performance on 
the job. The Los Angeles offices of Na 
: sdeli. 


tional Surety Corp. and the Fide J 
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Collins Graham Made 
Manager Bonding Dept. 


BOIT, DALTON, CHURCH CHOICE 


Has Been Large Producer of Business in 
Boston; Experience Covers Period 
of Thirty-two Years 


Collins Graham, Boston, is now mana- 
Boit, Dal- 
ton & Church, which has taken over and 


ger, bonding department, of 


merged with its own, the personal busi- 
building up during 
The fidelity 
business of Boit, Dalton & Church is 
one of the largest of any general agency 
in New England. It will now be super 
vised and further developed by one of 
the ablest underwriters and so'c‘tors in 
Boston, with thirty vears’ experience. 

Mr. Graham, after being graduated 
from Roxbury Latin School in 1907, en- 
tered the liability department of Obri-n, 
Russell & Co. in Boston. In 1910 he 
was attached to the bonding department, 
and in 1913 was appointed manager. For 
sixteen years, until the end of 1928 lke 
was a prime factor in the development 
of the firm’s bonding department. ‘Jan- 
uary 1, 1929, he became an inde vendent 
producer affiliated with that office, and 
remained as such until the present 
a total of thirty-two years. 


ness he has been 


eleven years. and surety 


has 
time, 


Good Association Worker 
Mr. 


trade 


Graham has done his share cf 
organization work as member of 
the legislative committee of the Insur 
ance Federation of Massachusetts for 
six years, secretary for three years, vice- 
president vear, and president t 
vears of the Surety Underwriters Ass - 
ciation of Massachusetts. He was org .n- 
izer and chairman of all the public af- 
fairs, Insurance Brokers Association of 
Massachusetts, under the five-year ad 
ministration of the late John F. Mas- 
ters, and his election in 1934 as a mem- 
ber of the first executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Brokers in New York was the crowning 
feature of his association work. 


one 


NICHOLS F. & S. CHAIRMAN 


National Surety Counsel Selected by 
American Bar Association to Head 
This Committee; Names His Aides 
Henry W. Nich ls, 

National Surety Corp., has been desig- 

nated by the American Bar Association 

as chairman of its fidelity and surety 
committee in the Insurance Law Sec- 


general counsel, 


tion. Serving with Mr. Nichols on this 
committee are the following: Austin J. 
Lilly, vice-chairman, assistant general 


counsel, Maryland Casualty; James P. 
Allen, Jr., Boston; Alexander Armstrong, 
Baltimore; J. Kemp Bartlett, Jr., Balti 
more; George FE. Beechwood, Philadel 
phia; Clark C. Coulter, Detroit; T. J. 
Cullen, deputy insurance superintendent, 
New York Insurance Department: Wal 
ter S. Fenton, Rutland, Vt. 

Also Thomas P. Harvey, Hartford; 
Leo T. Kissam and George L. Naught, 
both of New York City, Mr. Naught 
being vice-president of American Sure- 
ty; Harry L. Sampson, Boston: William 
B. Stewart, Cleveland; R. P. Wisecarver, 
; Francisco, and J, Harry Schisler, 
ex-officio, Baltimore 


san 


200 SAFETY AWARDS IN BUFFALO 
General Accident Agent in Role of 
Public Safety Director Honors Erie 
County Highway Dep’t Workers 
Charles H. Wilson of Wilson, Forster 
& McCall, Buffalo agents for General 
Accident, has distributed awards to 200 
employes of the Erie County highway 
department who have driven two or 
more years with an accident. Mr. Wil- 
son, who is chairman of the publ'c safe- 
ty committee of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce, is the agent who wrote 
the department’s insurance policy. Safe- 
certificates were likened to 

medals ror heroes 


driving 
War’ 


Maryland Casualty Ad Illustration 


Wins First Prize 


The photographic illustration shown 
below, which appeared in the January, 
1939, advertisement of the Maryland 
Casualty, captioned “The Net of It,” has 
been awarded first prize in the National 
Advertising Classification, Printing Art’s 
1939 exhibition of advertising photog- 
raphy. 

This exhibition is regarded as the lead- 


“Unforseen events .. 


in 1939 Exhibition 


The photo was taken in Jersey City, 
where the Cromwells were in winter 
quarters. To take the photograph it was 
necessary to erect the aerial trapeze with 
a net under it. The two acrobats ob- 
jected strenuously to performing over the 
net, protesting that it would make 
sies” out of them. 

The actual taking of the photograph 


oe 
SIs- 


need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs.” 





THE NET OF IT 


ing advertising photographic exhibition 
in this country, with more than 2,000 
photographers being represented. The 
photograph was taken for the Maryland 
by Mac Ball, New York. 

The performers shown are known as 
the Flying Cromwells and have been with 
the Barnum and Bailey Circus for the 
last fourteen years. They are husband 
and wife and are noted for being two 
of the most daring trapeze performers 
in the business. 


presented technical problems in lighting 
which were successfully overcome. Both 
because of the technical skill exhibited 
and because of the striking effect of the 
paietograph as a dramatic composition, it 
has attracted widespread attention § in 
photographic and advertising circles. 

This is the fifth Maryland advertise- 
ment to be selected for high awards in 
photographic, art and advertising exhi- 
bitions. 





Casualty Men Get Report 
On Law Practice Tangle 


\ttorney George H. Jackson, a mem- 
ber of the Casualty Insurance Adjusters 
southern California, re- 
ported to the association September 14 


\ssociation of 


on action taken by the California State 
Bar at its Del Monte convention, dwell- 
i the report of the 
adjusters, which 


ing in particular on 


committee on claims 
committee was endeavoring to effect a 
treaty with the insurance and railroad 
interests on the question of illegal prac- 
tice of law. 

The report of the committee, in the 
main, followed the rules of the Ameri- 
can Bar conference committee. The 
eight recommendations made by _ the 
committee, of which only the third was 
discussed, showed that the California 
3ar was not altogether satisfied with 
the rules of the American Bar commit- 
tee. There was little or no opposition 
to any of the recommendations except 
the fourth, which outlined proposed leg 
islation the bar should sponsor. This, 
Mr. Jackson reported, led Chairman 
Alex Davis of the committee to make 
his report on the floor of the convention 
in two parts, the one embracing all the 
eight recommendations save No. 4, 
which was adopted by both the House 
of Delegates and the convention proper, 
the other part dealing entirely with 


recommendation No. 4, which dealt with 
proposed bills to be presented to the 
next session of the legislature. This 
was sent back to the committee on ad- 
ministration of justice, with instructions 
to study and report at the 1940 conven 
tion of the State Bar. 

The question of legislation on the 
survival of tort actions was also left 
over for the next legislature to struggle 
with. The convention voiced its dis- 
approval of the compulsory insurance 
law sponsored in the last session by 
Senator Westover of Orange County. 

President L. Z. Mudra was author 
ized by resolution to appoint a special 
committee of independent attorneys to 
steer the legislative recommendation 
through the State Bar’s committee on 
administration of justice. 


SUES FOR PREMIUMS 


The Mason-Walsh-Atkinson-Kerr Co., 
Grand Coulee Dam, have taken action 
to recover $250,000 in Industrial insur 
ance premiums from the Washington 
State Department of Labor. The com 
pany complained that during its contract 
-July 1934 to July 1938—it paid $748,060 
into the fund. Of this, it continued, 
$225,000 to $250,000 remained from the 
umount needed to reimburse injured 
workmen. The company charged state 
employes had hampered the suit by “wil- 
ful destruction” of records on which 
claims were based. 
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